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A Revised Edition Now Ready 
Modern Itlustrative 
Bookkeeping 


Introductory Course —Advanced Course—Complete 
Course. Each comprising Textbook and Outfit 
(vouchers, forms, and blanks) 


PRICES ON INQUIRY. 


For yearsthis has been the standard system of bookkeep- 

ing. No other course is in such wide and successful use, 
It has now been revised and enlarged to cover the changes 
that have taken place in business practice ard records 
since its first publication. 

No change has been made in the teaching plan or in the 
original transactions in the Introductory Course, but this 
part of the work has been materially strengthened by the 
addition of numerous exercises and drills in elementary 
bookkeeping. 

In-the Advanced Course the special lines of business 
covered are treated according to the most approved ac- 


School of Expression 


MIND, BODY, AND VOICE 


S. S$. Garry, Ph. D., Litt. D., Pres. 


DIPLOMA COURSES 


For Speakers, Teachers, Readers and Dramatic Artists 
Regular School Year Opens October 5 


“For years the work of this school has attracted the 
interested attention of earnest scholars and leaders of 
thought who appreciate the importance of an institution 
where the great fundamental laws of expression are ap- 
plied to the noble art of public speaking.” 


‘‘There are.few American teachers ... of speaking .. . 
who will not testify to the soundness of the methods.” 


counting methods in current use, 


What system of bookkeeping are you going to use? 
Why not try Modern Hiustrative ? 


American Book Company 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 


Special Courses Saturdays, Afternoons and Evenings 


Send for Catalogue or Call for Personal Interview During September 


Office 301 Pierce Bidg., Copley Sq., Boston, Mass, 





BOYVILLE. By_JOHN 'E. GUNCKEL 


A history of 15 years’ work among néewsboys by a man who understands boys and now has over 7,500 
enrolled in his Toledo association and over 10,000 in organizations throughout the United States. The book 
itself is a succession of thrilling experiences which have led to the present achievement. 


CLOTH, PRICE 75 CENTS 
TOLEDO NEWSBOYS’ ASSOCIATION, - TOLEDO, OHIO 





School Superintendents === 
THE STAMFORD ELECTRIC CLOCK AND PROGRAM SYSTEM 


supplies uniform and correct time to all class-rooms, automatically operates all class 
signals and gongs day by day on any desired program. Send for ESTIMATES and 
BULLETIN 108. 

MOTORS, DYNAMOS, MOTOR GENERATORS, Etc., for School Labora- 


tories, adopted by N. Y. Board of Education. See Bulletin No. 106. 
FACTORY AND WORKS AT STAMFORD, CONN. 


ENGINEERING SPECIALTY COMPANY, Mirs., 





Stamford, Connecticut 
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HOME GEOGRAPHY 


AND 


TYPE STUDIES 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


A very elementary treatment of home geography, 
arranged to precede the regular textbook and suit- 
able for fourth grade work. The book presents cer- 
tain simple subjects which, studied together with 
the splendid illustrations contained in profusion 
throughout the text, will throw a strong light on 
the later study of general geography. The type 
studies given create a growing interest in geography 
and familiarize pupils with geographic terms. Some 
are based upon a number of the most interesting 
features or wonders of our country; others, studies 
of children of different lands, intensify home 
geography by interesting contrasts. 


A NEW BOOK FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


ALLEN’S INDUSTRIAL STUDIES—UNITED STATES, 65 Cents 


A new and interesting way of teaching the geography 
of the United States by a practical study of its 
most important industries. 


GINN anp COMPANY 





PUBLISHERS ee 


29 Beacon Street, Boston 
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Are you interested in Spellers? Have you seen 
our New-World Speller Series? Consider 
whether Spellers with the following general fea- 
tures would not exactly meet your requirements: 


Good typography and illustrations 

Explicit directions to teachers 

Careful grading 

Frequent and varied reviews 

Omission of unnecessary words 

Syllabication of word on first appearance— 
salid thereafter 

No confusion of homonyms 

Unhackneyed quotations of high literary value 

Use of phrases for giving much drill in a short 
time 

Perfectly natural correlation with other subjects 

Application of principles of interest and va- 
riety as in other subjects 


New-World Speller: 


Grades 1 and 2, postpaid - 30 cents 
New-World Speller: 

Grades 3, 4, 5, postpaid - 24 cents 
New-World Spelier: 

Grades 6, 7, 8, postpaid - 24 cents 





WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Publishers 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 











The Best 
Method Series 


- Ever Published 


iS 
THE NEW NORMAL MUSIC COURSE 


T represents the most successful methods which 
progressive teachers have used to get results” 
It is made of fresh, live material that represents 
the best modern and classical composers. 
An ideal Course for the teacher who has to 
depend largely on her own initiative. 


‘Write for more information 


Book One, 144 pp. 32c; Book Two, 224 pp. 40c; 
Book Three, 256 pp. 50c. 





Silver, Burdett & Company 


BOSTON NEW YORK : CHICAGO 
ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 








WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


6 Beacon Street, Boston 
A few unsolicited testimonials from recent patrons: 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: 

** The more I know of your work as a Teachers’ Agency, the 
more pleased I am with the solid, consistent “otk you are 
doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 
your notices.”’ 

From a Massachusetts grammar master: 

“‘] thank you most heartily for your very courteous treat- 
ment of me throughout all our dealings with each other. I feel 
perfectly satisfied with the place which you secured for me.” 

From a Maine teacher: 

‘*] want to thank you for obtaining such a splendid position 
forme. I ——— feel that I am very fortunate. Every- 
thing is very satisfactory, and I am very happy in my work.’’ 

From the principal of a large New York high 
school: 

“Enclosed please find my check. 

‘With very kind regards and thanks for the handsome way 
this affair was managed, I am very truly yours.” 


From a New Jersey superintendent: 

* Permit me to thank you for your service in securing for 
us Miss . She already has shown that she merited your 
confidence. We are looking fora first grade teacher and a 
second grade teacher. If you havesome one that you can 
recommend with the same confidence that you did Miss ——— 
please put us in communication with them.” 

From a Vermont teacher: 

“I have been very much pieased with the work of your 

ency in keeping me well oo in regard to vacancies in 
this ary of the country, and I appreciate your services very 
much indeed. 

“ Thanking you for your good work in my behalf, Iam 

“ Very truly yours.’’ 

Calls are already commencing to come in for next 
school year. Send forregistration blank and circular. 

Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, : Manager. 


6 Beacon Street, Boston,Mass. 
Long Distance Telephone 
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SCHOOL BETTERMENT. 


BY WILLIAM ESTABROOK CHANCELLOR. 


A PUBLISHED EDUCATIONAL CREED. 


Educational creeds are common, and most of 
them are interesting. It might be a good thing 
were every school superintendent in America— 
county, city, and town superintendent—to pub- 
lish a leaflet reciting his creed and to give a copy 
to every parent with children in any school of his 
jurisdiction. And it might be a good thing 
were every state superintendent to send to every 
sehool manager at least once every three years 
a leaflet reciting his educational creed. 

It is a kind of illumination that might do a deal 
of good. It would brighten the light of many a 
school luminary in high official position; and it 
might help subordinates and parents. 

Perhaps the first requisite for school better- 
ment is this clearer understanding of the direc- 
tion to travel and the setting up of guide posts 
by the way. 

But for school betterment actually realized a 
creed is not enough. It is like “joining the 
church” or enlisting in the army. It is the be- 
ginning. “Swearing into the service,” however, 
does not insure a life as a first-class fighting man; 
and there are more church members than there 
are good Christians. 

Often when in visiting schools, I have met 
superintendents, principals, and teachers who 
have told me of this change or that for progress 
toward better schools or of persistence in a cer- 
tain policy for the maintenance of good schools, 
I have had my doubts as to whether in what they 
were doing they were doing well. Often, in 
reading in educational periodicals enthusiastic 
accounts of this feature or that I have had my 
doubts of the outcome. 

More Air and Light.—Propositions of school 
betterment may be classified as extrinsic or in- 
trinsic.—the former concern externals and 
machinery, the latter internals and the spirit. 

Open-air schools constitute a proposition deal- 
ing with externals. They are now sweeping the 
country. There will be thousands of them in 
operation next year. Humidified, low-tempera- 
ture air for all schoolrooms goes with them. 

So great has been their apparent success that 
from end to end of the land we are having more 
or less serious advocacy of universal schooling in 
Open-air conditions. With such schooling go 
now warm clothing for the children and far 
more feeding. In other words, the open-air 
school system as a whole is a mode of poor re- 
lief in a country still disgraced by poverty. 

What should be the opinion of a professional 
educator regarding open-air schools? Is it not 
true that as a protest against dry, high tempera- 
ture air they are admirable? Are they not a god- 
send—eye-openers—for the lazy, mind-darkened 


communities where children are still housed, 
quartered, confined, barracked in rooms with 
little or no sunlight, in rooms where often gas or 
electricity must be consumed all day long? 

But note well the limitation of the outdoor 
school, which is the extreme of the open-air 
school: Half the ordinary school daily program 
of studies. 

Is it not fair to ask what the ultimate effect 
will be of telling taxpayers, politicians who cater 
to taxpayers, and politicians who would like to 
divert funds now used for schools to other pur- 
poses, that expensive heating and ventilating sys- 
tems are not necessary, and that half of our pres- 
ent courses of study are not necessary? Do we 
wish to get back to rooms with windows only— 
however big—for ventilation? And to the three 
R’s for the course of study? Exaggerating the 
virtues of the open-air and outdoor schools is 
the sure way to-skin both buildings and course 
of study to the primitive. 

Wider Outlook and Keener Foresight.— 
Turning from externals to the spirit of educa- 
tion itself, I hear these days a deal of praise of 
trade schools and “technical” education. It is 
true, absolutely true, that a youth turned out 
upon the world with no livelihood fitting is a 
youth not yet ready for life. We have no right 
to call such a person educated. But from end to 
end of the land, men are rising up now who 
totally fail to see or vigorously deny seeing that 
education is fundamentally a far deeper matter 
than knowing how to use tools, whether these be 
a carpenter’s outfit or a physician’s medicine 
case. 

Among the most skilful mechanics are the 
bank burglars and other safe robbers. This is a 
commonplace observation. How to prevent a 
boy from developing into the spirit of bank 
burgling is not a commonplace question. 

Take a startling illustration now shining luridly 
in the public imagination. 

One hundred and forty-six young men and 
women perished recently in a fire in New York 
city. The building is one that I have seen hun- 
dreds of times, for it is next door to the down- 
town building of the New York University. It 
is owned by a man whose home is near my own. 
What was the cause of such vast destruction of 
life? Why did 150,000 workers march in 
funeral procession to mourn their death, while 
1,000,000 in mute astonishment lined the side- 
walks to watch them pass, silent in a drenching 
rain? 

Was it because these dead had been deprived 
of-a trade education? They were skilful trade 
workers. 

The causes were many; they were partly social, 
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partly personal. The whole failure, however, 
was a failure of fundamental education. 

The doors were locked so that the workers 
could not steal goods or time. 

The factory was in the ninth, ténth, and 
eleventh stories of a building not intended for a 
factory at all. 

There were no fire escapes, and the stairways 
were narrow, even the ones that might have been 
reached but for locked doors. 

What was the cause of such a situation? 

Utter lack of foresight. 

Selfish as the shirtwaist manufacturers were, 
they would never have locked their doors could 
they have foreseen this holocaust of individuals 
and this financial ruin. 

Selfish as the owner of the building was, he 
would never have rented the floors for factory 
uses could he have foreseen this red stain of 
fire and blood upon his name for many genera- 
tions. Z 

Cowardly as the workers were to allow them- 
selves to be locked in, they would’ have been 
brave enough if they had foreseen the fire and 
panic. 

Probably a lighted cigarette started the fire. 

Negligent as the whole city is, its officials in- 
cluded, the city would doubtless gladly have 
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spent a hundred million dollars rather than have 
this horror in its record. 

Insufficient Education and Socialism.—The 
outcome? Socialism has been immensely 
strengthened in its warfare against the existing 
social order. Oil has been poured upon the 
fires of revolution. 

Outlook and foresight would have saved all 
this. The only way to teach outlook and fore- 
sight is by education at school,—education in 
literature, in history, in geography, in nature and 
science. 

Tool-users let this thing happen. 

It is a startling illustration, indeed, of what we 
really most need in education. 

It is well for us who do work for school bet- 
terment to look about us and see what are the 
qualities we can honorably most admire and love 
in men and women about us. These are the 
qualities whose development should be the cen- 
tral aim in education. 


They are not many—sympathy, foresight, 
courage. For them we need knoWledge as well 


as training. And in the present vast complexity 
of human affairs we cannot afford to reduce our 
school regimen in the fashion inevitable if the 
programs of too strenuous enthusiasts are to be 
carried out. 
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A NOTABLE STATEMENT. 


BY WOODROW WILSON. 


[This address by the governor of New Jersey, ex- 
president of Princeton University, is the best statement 
of the New Thought, politically applied, that we have 
seen. It deserves to be universally read.] 

The main object of what we are attempting, 
both in state and nation, is to establish a clo$e 
connection, a very sensitive connection, between 
the people and their governments, both in the 
states and in the nation, in order that we may 
restore in such wise as will satisfy us again the 
liberty and the opportunity in whose interests 
our governments were conceived. 

There has been in recent months a_great clear- 
ing of the field in politics, and nowhere has this 
been more apparent than in New Jersey. Great 
measures of reform, upon which opinion was 
quite made up long before the last session of the 
legislature, have now been put upon the statute 
book. The strain and debate for their formula- 
tion and passage are over, and we can look about 
us to see what the purpose of them was, and, to 
some extent, what the result has been. Public 
opinion has at least found its voice in a free 
legislature, and there is a feeling on all hands 
that the people have again taken control of their 
own affairs. 

_ But some men put a false interpretation upon 
this, There is a certain unreasonable fear in the 
air, as if the process we have been going through 
was, in some degree, vindictive—as if there had 
been bitter feeling in it and the intention to dis- 
credit those who opposed it. Men have spoken 


of party splits, and divisions and factions, and 
have talked as if it were warfare among persons 
rather than among ideas. 

For my own part I regard this as an entirely 
false interpretation. There need be no fear con- 
nected with these things except the fear that 
those most immediately concerned will not 
understand. The crash of organizations has 
been only the crash of those that did not compre- 
hend, but resisted when there was no right sea- 
son for resisting, and forgot that their very rea- 
son for being was that they might serve opinion 
and the movements of the people’s will. 

If any “system” of political practice has col- 
iapsed, only those have collapsed which were un- 
suitable to the objects which they professed to 
serve, 

No one who moves from one part of this 
country to another in circumstances likely t 
able him to judge what is actually going on in 
the minds of the people can have any fear as to 
the future of politics or of economic develop- 
ment in America. The thought of the country is 
very sober; it is very thorough-going, it is true. 

The facts of our industrial life are becoming 
plainer and plainer, the responsibilities are be- 
ing disclosed more and more clearly, and some 
of the things which it will be necessary to do in 
order to open again the gates of opportunity, in 
order to distribute credit in such a way as to 
vitalize the whole industrial process, in order to 
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bring about those readjustments without which 
friction and danger will daily increase, are ‘becom- 
ing every year more obvious to the people who 
think, not like children, but like men, who are not 
afraid of their own thinking, and who are ready 
to act when they see what is to be done. Those 
who fear are those who do not understand, and 
only those are in danger who will not heartily and 
honestly and disinterestedly co-operate. 

Liberty is nothing else than the most perfect 
possible adjustment between general powers of 
society and the energies of the individual; or, to 
put it in the old way, between individual rights 
and social obligations. Opportunity is the re- 
lease of individual energy with as little friction 
as possible ; friction, I mean, with the interests of 
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others and of society at large. No candid mam 
can doubt that the adjustments of liberty have, in 
this country, become at certain points very un- 
satisfactory indeed. It is plain that the power of 
individuals and the interests of the community 
are not adjusted to one another as they should be. 

Shall we not give our most patient and sober 
and fearless thought to this matter, that we may 
recover what we have lost? Neither can any man 
doubt that opportunity is denied where it need 
not be denied and open in some places, as ii it 
were a privilege and not a right, as if govern- 
ment dealt in favors and not in justice. Shall 
we not here, also; devote our best. conscience 
and our best thought to a recovery of old ideals? 
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LOOKING ABOUT. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR. 


[Series of 1911-1912.] 


IN ST, LOUIS. 
SELECTING SUPPLIES. 

There are variable standards for handling 
public moneys, ranging from the most reckless 
absence of any supervision to the most scrupu- 
lous care, as in St. Louis’ school department, 
which seems to us to be the most careful sys- 
tem in the country. 

Superintendent Ben Blewett allows no pur- 
chase to be made merely on his judgment or on 
the judgment of any one principal, supervisor, or 
official. 

Once a year, or oftener if necessary, Mr. 
Blewett calls fifty principals and teachers to his 
office for a day, representing various schools, 
grades, and departments of the high school with 
the special supervisors. The group is never 
twice the same. 

Mr. Blewett has samples of everything to be 
purchased. The name of manufacturer, dealer, 
and price are obliterated. There are blackboard 
erasers, pencils, baseballs, bats, inks, mucilage, 
blocks of paper, drawing paper, and literally hun- 
dreds of samples of various articles. 

The fifty who respond to the order to report 
at headquarters—the board of education has a 
large building of its own—are divided into 
groups of three or five and are directed to a 
room or section of a room where are a lot of 
samples of certain articles. They take all the 
time needed for a careful estimate of each sample, 
and express their preference. On this recom- 
mendation the order is placed. It is inconceiv- 
able that any prejudice should dominate any 
choice of material. 

TBACHER TRAINING. 


St. Louis has always led in her teacher training 
work from the days of Dr. William T. Harris 
through F. Louis Soldan’s principalship of the 
normal school, but nothing has ever approached 
the quantity or quality of the work as it is done 





to-day under the guidance and inspiration of Dr. 
J. W. Withers. The size and equipment of the 
plant is as far above anything that even Dr. Sol- 
dan knew as can well be imagined. 

Dr. Withers’ work is as serviceable for 
teachers already in the force. The Teacher 
Training school first offered special professional 
instruction to elementary teachers from 4.15 to 
5.15 p. m. To the astonishment of the school 
officials more than 700 teachers applied for this 
work, and at the utmost provision could only be 
made for 350. 

To meet the emergency a summer professional 

school was established for five weeks, and this 
was attended by as many as could be handled. 
' There were courses in both the late afternoon 
and summer sessions in scientific study of educa- 
tion, in psychology, and in problems of St. Louis 
schools, 


THE TEACHERS’ COLLEGE. 


There are enrolled in Teachers College for 
regular work 250 young women. 

The regular course is two years, and graduates 
from this course get two years’ credit at Wash- 
ington University, the University of Missouri, 
and Teachers College, Columbia University, 
toward a degree. 

An extra year’s work, already provided, will 
enable one to take one year’s resident work at 
any of the above universities and get its degree. 

The purpose is to limit the attendance to the 
needs of the St. Louis schools, raise the require- 


ments until ultimately applicants will have had 
the equivalent of two years’ college work and 
graduate as full college graduates. When this 


shall have been attained it will be indeed a city 
college. 

Already its work is as scholarly and profes- 
sional as that of any other teachers’ college. 





The equipment and the instruction are genu- 
inely modern. 

The students also get good apprenticeship 
work. There are two rooms in each of several 
schools devoted to this apprentice work of the 
students. No room is in the hands of appren- 
tices more than half a year, and each room is in 
the hand of its regular grade teacher half of 
every day. 

During the first year a graduate teacher in St. 
Louis comes back to the college for supple- 
mental work every other Saturday. 

Every Saturday of the school year there is ad- 
vance work at Teachers College from 8.30 to 
10.30 a.m. Last year forty principals and super- 
visors took this advance course all the year. 

It is readily seen that the teaching force of 
St. Louis is progressive in scholarship and profes- 
sionally modern. 

The present building and equipment is 
spacious, but there is to be a $400,000 enlarge- 
ment with the latest in equipment. 

-The principal’s rank and salary are those of 
assistant superintendent. All salaries in Teach- 
ers College are higher than in the high school. 
The maximum is $3,000 plus $375 for work in the 
summer session. It is not long since the maxi- 
mum was $1,920. Now of the five men in 
Teachers College there are four on the road to 
$3,000 maximum salary, and at least one of seven 
women is sure of the same salary ultimately. 
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THE MUSEUM. 


St. Louis has the most valuable museum for 
educational use in existence, but I shall not take 
time now for a description of this world-re- 
nowned museum. 

There are 150 schools supplied with adequate 
illustrative material from the museum. All 
specimens are packed so as to be distributed 
safely. There are two wagons in constant ser- 
vice of the museum; one collects these cases and 
the other distributes them. 

In some cases, as with stuffed birds, there is 
only one of a kind for illustrative use, but in 
most cases there are enough for every child or 
every two children to have a sample for study. 
When I was there the number of different collec- 
tions for school use reached 26,000. 

The appropriation for this museum is only 
$10,000 a year and only nine persons are on the 
pay roll. 


BOOKS FOR TEACHERS AND PUPILS. 


The museum has also a library for the use of 
the teachers and schools, and the books are dis- 
tributed and collected by the wagons. In 1910 
there were 230 books on philosophy in use, 719 
in pedagogy, 580 literary books, and 2,015 books 
of reference. 

Every day I spend in the St. Louis schools is a 
revelation of efficiency that would satisfy even 
that prophet of efficiency, Frederick W. Taylor. 


<b> 
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The aims of education should be the development of noble manhood and womanhocd 
and of efficiency in civic and social service.—A. E. Winship. 
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EFFECT OF TEACHING. 


BY ALBERT LEONARD, PH. D.; 
Superintendent, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


The question whether teaching has a narrow- 
ing effect upon the intellectual range and sympa- 
thies of, those who devote their lives to the work 
of instruction in school or college is generally 
answered in the affirmative. But there has never 
seemed to us any reason for the belief that the 
reflex influence of teaching is more likely to be 
marrowing than that of law or medicine or 
theology. Some teachers, it is true, even early 
in their career, show unmistakable evidences of 
arrested mental and professional development. 
Others show themselves pedantic or conceited, 
with a contracted intellectual horizon. All this is 
pathetic enough. But it remains to be proved in 
most cases that these deplorable effects are due 
wholly to the reflex influence of teaching. It is 
our own conviction that the real cause for this 
narrowness of intellectual sympathy is to be 
found in lack of capacity for growth and in the 
barrenness of the environment in which the in- 
tellectual ideals of those teachers were formed 
who show signs of the narrowing influence of the 
teacher’s life. For just as there are some minds 
that are knowledge-proof, so there are some in- 
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tellects that seem to be devoid of that state of 
receptivity that marks the broadly educated man. 
There are teachers in school and college whose 
range of vision seems never to enlarge. In spite 
of the liberalizing influence of a course of study 
in a higher institution of learning, we now and 
then find college-bred teachers who set up their 
Own narrowness as the standard for the rest of 
the world, and who confuse their own small con- 
ceptions of the significance of life with the divine 
revelation of the truth. Openness to truth, the 
desire to know the best that has been thought 
and done, freedom from bias, are the invariable 
marks of that largeness of character which dis- 
tinguishes the man of culture, and it is not sur- 
prising that among teachers there are found men 
and women who have come to identify their own 
circumscribed horizon with the outermost bounds 
of the universe. That insufferable conceit and 
satisfied self-assurance which now and then are 
found intensified in the teaching profession can 
just as easily be found in other vocations, for 
there are shriveled souls in all professions. It 
has always seemed to us, however, that the con- 
ditions of the teacher’s life are such as to bring a 
richer and fuller intellectual life as the years in- 
crease. 
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THE COMMERCIAL HIGH SCHOOL AS A PUBLIC ASSET. 


BY FANNIE CASSEDAY DUNCAN; 
Louisville, Ky. 


Some time ago Speaker Reed made the predic- 
tion that within a few years business men would 
be the dominant factors in American public life, 
and that finance and commerce, rather than the 
professions, would present the tempting offers to 
ability of the highest grade. Prior to that state- 
ment one of the foremost of European statesmen 
asserted his belief that as the sixteenth and seven- 
-teenth centures were marked by religious wars, 
the eighteenth by the development of liberal ideas, 
and the nineteenth by intérnational questions, so 
the twentieth would be notable for struggles 
among nations in fields of commerce. 

In the United States point has been given these 
predictions by the organization of a National De- 
partment of Commerce; in England, by a strong 
intent to regain commercial prestige through re- 
turn to a protective tariff; in Russia and Japan, by 
a commercial war; and in Germany, by a fighting 
purpose to secure the lion’s share of the world’s 
markets. When America gets fully into this in- 
ternecine affair she will need trained wits, amply 
equipped. 

In this connection it is significant that, accord- 
ing to late statistics, the greater number of gradu- 
ates in Harvard, Yale, and Princeton are elect- 
ing either a business career or some technical pur- 
suit related to business. This is not surprising, 
since the complex problems and _ intricate 
processes that are purely commercial present op- 
portunities whose critical phases compete with the 
knottiest points of the professions and keep keen- 
est wits on the alert. The time is passed when the 
fool of the family may be reserved for commercial 
pursuits. 

No one will dispute the fact that the present 
struggles between the great peoples of the earth 


are really struggles for primacy in the fields of 
commerce, or that the commercial status of a na- 


tion determines its prestige among the powers. 
Men of affairs are no longer content to capture 
only home markets, but are fiercely struggling 
with foreign rivals on foreign ground, and inter- 
national questions turn largely on commercial ex- 
change and distribution. The call of the day is 
for scientific business management. 

Now, if commerce and the things that depend 
upon commerce are considered such essential fac- 
tors in American progress as to justify the organ- 
ization of a national department of commerce, the 
time has certainly come when all discussion re- 
garding the necessity for a comercial education is 
atanend. The only question remaining is: What 
can we do to vitalize and enrich the training of 
those who have elected to become the future busi- 
ness men and women of our nation? We _ have 
been training business clerks and mercantile jour- 
neymen; what we needed to do was to train ener- 
getic, level-headed, enterprising captains of com- 


merce, always on the alert to follow its manoeu- 
vres. The school cannot create the tendencies of 
an age. It would do well to equip itself for their 
demands. A score of commercial classes tacked 
on to the general high school cannot accomplish 
this. The commercial high school should be rec- 
ognized as an important part of the public school 
system—such schools as the two foremost cities 
of this country have set their-seal of approval on 
by the erection of magnificent separate buildings, 
Chicago’s costing over a million dollars, and both 
schools requiring a four-year course. Instruction 
may be no longer merely pedagogical. It must 
embrace the new philanthropic psychology of 
teaching, with provision for not only the apt and 
intelligent pupil but essentially for the backward 
and necessitous one. Instead of one Morgan, one 
Rockefeller, one Carnegie, we should raise the 
average to that level and let the coming genius 
advance beyond that. 

We are told that “there are 28,000,000 men and 
boys earning wages in the United States, of whom 
11,000,000 are agricultural workers; 4,000,000 are 
rendering what is called domestic and personal 
service ; 1,000,000 are doing professional work; 
and 12,000,000 are engaged in manufacturing, 
production, and commerce.” Note the ratio of 
professional men to practical workers. It points 
the need of vocational schools of a high grade for 
the masses. Their employments are mostly a 
matter of chance; their minds are inexperienced 
and immature and there is no one to intelligently 
direct them. The result is that they happen into 
an’ occupation for which they are totally unfit. 

Perhaps the most inspiring aspect of the mod- 
ernizing tendency is the prominence now given to 
the idea of utility in educational subjects. The 
public declares it as a duty, not to be neglected, to 
reduce the figure of practical incompetency to 
zero; and yet the weak point in our entire school 
system is probably to be found in its commercial 
tuition. 

Whence comes the leakage, so universally re- 
gretted, between the elementary stages and the 
general high school? “Last June,” says Dr. Lu- 
ther H. Gulick, “an army of 250,000 boys and 
girls, about fourteen and a half years old, marched 
from the city public schools of America, . . . hav- 
ing completed the eight-years’ course,” and ready 
for the high schools. “During that same month 
and the months preceding there dropped from the 
same ranks another army of 250,000 children.” 


Why? Dr. Gulick’s inquiry pursues another line. 
Our own belief is that the leakage is mainly 
caused by the dropping out of boys and girls 


whose necessities demand that they shall devote 
their time, even if only half equipped, to the im- 
mediate duty of earning. Many of those dropped 
are to be found in night schools, or in local busi- 
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ness colleges, where they are rushed through in 

rt periods, are guaranteed positions after 
quick graduations, and accept places from which 
they cannot hope to rise. 

The Massachusetts state board of education has 
published a table which shows the weekly earn- 
‘ings of children who left school at fourteen until 
the end of their twenty-fifth year, as follows :-— 

“Those who left school at fourteen began at 
$4 a week, and at the end of the twenty-fifth 
year were receiving $12.75 a week. Those from 
the high school began at $10 a week, and at 
twenty-five were receiving $31 a week. 

“The total earnings of the elementary school- 
boy in the twelve years were $5,722.50; while those 
of the high school boy in the eight years were 
$7,377.50,” 

It is easy to demonstrate what a gain would 
hhave accrued to productive power in that state if 
those children had been induced to remain as pu- 
pils through a wise commercial high school 
course. 

Here comes in one of the vexing problems. It 
is no easy task to convince hard-working parents 
that a child’s schooling should not end as soon as 
his capacity for bringing in something begins. 
“How can a community,” asks one who has en- 
countered such a problem, “guard against those 
employments which, through relatively high 
wages, furnish unskilled youth with money enough 
to tempt them from the schoolroom but which 
give no promise of permanent occupation nor of 
progress. While we may be proud of the great 
number of boys and girls enrolled in our academic 
high schools, do we not need to be ashamed of the 
-over-production of uneducated and ill-trained men 
and women in American commercial life— 
ashamed, rather, of the meagre opportunity we 
have afforded them in their pathetic efforts to 
train for business avocations? The commonest 
statecraft, it would seem, ought to recognize the 
value of special instruction in such directions as 
are likely to be profitable in after life, and to find 
an intimate link between the necessities of the 
young wage-earner and his group of studies. 
This, no doubt, would require the cutting out of 
a lot of chaff, padding, non-essentials, in the 
schoolroom—stuff put there by tradition and kept 
there by custom. It would mean laber for the 
program fhakers, but a man’s work is worthy of 
being dignified by special endeavor to fit him for 
it, and all schooling should be so designed as to 
be directly usable. The prizes will be for those 
who earliest realize this and prepare courses of 
study that conform to the demands of modern life 
and the administration of large business systems. 
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There will always, of course, be needed hewers 
of wood and drawers of water in office life. To 
this end there should be in each commercial 
school, or in the preparatory schools, classes in 
stenography, bookkeeping, and typewriting—or 
in the newer stenotyping—but a commercial high 
school that stops where, so far, most of the com- 
mercial high schools have stopped should be rele- 
gated to the junk pile. Its defective and crude 
methods should be replaced by modern ideas and 
the present disproportion between subjects of in- 
struction ,and purposes of pupil should be abol- 
ished as archaic. 

The glaring need of such a system as is here 
scantily outlined is, of course, the need of specially 
trained teachers to give the instruction. Prob- 
ably not two per cent. of those now engaged in 
commercial teaching has any conception of the 
high potential usefulness of a commercial high 
school as a nation’s branch of usefulness. And 
why should we expect it of them? The average 
salary of men teachers in the United States is 
about $50 per month; of women teachers about 
$40—a scale not greater than that of the unskilled 
laborer. As one has aptly said: “There is a direct 
proportion between the small-pay envelope and 
wandering thoughts. Low prices in the school- 
room skate dangerously near the thin edge of 
failure.” Why not? ‘Can one afford to acquire 
skill for teaching, we will say, business technique 
for any such sum? This single department in- 
cludes commercial geography, economic history, 
international laws, theories and practice of com- 
merce. The head of such a department is ex- 
pected to acquaint herself at first hand ‘with the 
business conditions of the city in which the school 
is located, arrange for special courses suggested 
by that study, secure talks by business experts on 
such themes as railway operation, scientific busi- 
ness management, the why and how of profit and 
loss, etc. This is only one department of a well- 
equipped commercial high school. 

Before closing let me report the program of a 
course of study in the Kiobe Higher Commercial 
school. It may be some program committee of 
our boards of education can learn something from 
the little Japanese progressives. Note the first 
item on the list: Commercial morality, commer- 
cial correspondence, commercial arithmetic, com- 
mercial geography, commercial history, commer- 
cial products, political economy, finance, statistics, 
law of bankruptcy, civil law, international law, 
theory and practice of bookkeeping and ac- 
countancy, gymnastics, English (imperative), Chi- 
nese, German, Russian, or Spanish (elective). 





An educated man is a man who can do what he ought to do when he ought to doit 


whether he wants to do it or not.— Nicholas Murray Butler. 
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THE CARNEGIE INSTITUTE AND LIRBARY BUILDING. 


BY BESSIE L- PUTNAM. 


A little more than sixty years ago a Scotch 
bobbin boy, whose family address, to be exact, 
was Barefoot square, Slabtown, Allegheny, Pa., 
worked industriously at $1.20 a week, looking 
forward eagerly to Saturday, when a kind man 
opened his private library of four hundred vol- 
umes, and with his own hand distributed them 
among the poor boys of Allegheny. This was his 


The rear portion of the library building was 
erected in 1895, $3,000,000 being first appro- 
priated. This is mainly occupied at present by 
the library proper, while the newly-erected front, 
for which an additional $5,000,000 was added, 
contains the art galleries and museum. 

The initial allowance of the city for defraying 
expenses was $40,000 per annum. When Mr, 
MaGee, chairman of the com- 








CARNEGIE TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. 


little paradise; and he then resolved that if he 
ever became wealthy he ‘would establish free 
libraries. ; 

To-day Allegheny rejoices in one of the finest 
libraries in the country, this poor boy’s gratitude 
to his early benefactor; and recently he erected a 
monument to Colonel Anderson, 
“a name I can never speak with- 


mittee on finance, expressed his 
wish that this might be increased 
to $125,000, Mr. Carnegie threw 
up his hands and exclaimed: 
“Not in my lifetime, Mr. MaGee; 
it will take fifty years before they 
get to that point.”. Mr. MaGee 
replied: “You will see it done 
in five years.” And statistics 
prove the city’s appreciation of 
the gift by the fact that five years 
ago ‘the amount’ had _ reached 
that sum plus more than seventy- 
five per cent. of the original 
annual allowance. 

On entering the library a 
stranger might easily miss the 
museum and fine arts department 
entirely, so vast are the connecting corridors; 
and those gaining access through the main en- 
trance would have equal difficulty in finding the 
library. 

The scope of the latter may be judged from 
fact that the reading room of the department of 





out feelings of devotional grati- 
tude,” in front of the library. 
He has made his name a house- 
hold word among those inter- 





ested in education, literature, 
and art. But while libraries 
have been scattered broadcast 


throughout the land, one must 
go to Pittsburg, the scene of his 
early conquests and_ victories, 
to behold the culmination of 
Carnegie’s generosity. 

Carnegie library, a massive 
sandstone structure of the 
Italian Renaissance type of 
architecture, and covering ap- 
proximately six acres of ground, 
more than the capitol at Washington, is 
Situated at the entrance to Schenley park, a mag- 
nificent tract of 420 acres, diversified by the most 
picturesque natural scenery. A little beyond is 
the Phipps conservatory, one of the finest in the 
world, the gift of a playmate in barefoot days, a 
partner in the days which led to wealth. On the 
other side are the buildings of the Carnegie 
Technical school thus far completed, which now 
register almost two and one-quarter thousand 
Students annually. 








THE CARNEGIE LIBRARY. 


technology alone contains more than 50,000 
volumes on scientific and technical subjects. 
The general reading room of periodicals con- 
tains all the prominent American publications 
and many foreign ones. If you happen to reside 
within a hundred miles of Pittsburg you will 
probably find your own local paper upon the 
shelves. There is a special children’s room, and 
books are distributed among them widely 
through the various clubs. Literally, those who 


[Continued on page 265.) 
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ALL HONOR TO GOVERNOR HOOPER. 

In his Labor Day address at Cookeville, Ten- 
nessee, Governor Ben W. Hooper of that state 
said the day should be observed in honor of both 
education and labor, which should always go hand 
in hand in every enlightened commonwealth. 

Governor Hooper came out vigorously against 
child labor and in favor of compulsory education. 
All honor to Governor Ben W. Hooper of Ten- 


nessee. 
—__—___ +0 -#-@-e--@-e-—__ 


DISGRACED AND DISGRACEFUL BALTIMORE. 

The Baltimore treatment of Superintendent 
James H. Van_Sickle, and of special report of 
Commissioner Elmer Ellsworth Brown, Super- 
intendent C. N. Kendall, and Professor Ellwood 
P. Cubberley was about as bad as anything that 
has been known in municipal politics in the United 
States, but that which has come since is infinitely 
worsé than either of these. 

We had a suspicion that it was not Super- 
intendent Van Sickle that was the issue in Balti- 
more; now it is demonstrated that he was not the 
issue at all, but that there was a gang—a gang in 
the schools and a gang out of the schools, the 
worst kind of gangs—that was after all they could 
get. It was a raid for spoils. 

The election of Charles F. Koch as assistant 
superintendent, displacing Henry A. Wise, and 
the election of Miss Laura W. Mainster as princi- 
pal, seem to be the culmination of infamy. 

Dr. Soper, recently elected superintendent, ap- 
pears to have had no hand in this educational 
hara-kiri, but if he remains superintendent we do 
not see how he can escape responsibility for these 
professional crimes. 
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These appear,to have been the conspirators-in- 
chief in ofganizing vicious forces among the 
teachers and in utilizing malicious, conscience- 
less forces in municipal politics for the purpose of 
raiding the public schools in order to secure their 
own professional and financial advancement, and 
placing the school system on a non-professional 
basis. 

There is no liability that such an unholy alliance 
will be permanent.-~ A city that for eleven years. 
supported a progressive educational policy under 
Mr. Van Sickle, one of the ablest and wisest pro- 
fessional leaders in the country, will hardly be 
content to be ravished by political gangsters, in 
school and out. It is now entirely clear that 
there was never an honest thought in any of the 
criticisms of the Van Sickle administration. 

Dr. Henry S. West, who was Superintendent 
Van Sickle’s efficient assistant, has promptly re- 
signed because he will not stand for the action of 
the presént aggregation. He is one of the ablest 
school men in the country. Superintendent 
Soper is said to have conditioned his acceptance 
upon the retention of Mr. West. 
what he will do now. 


We wonder 
He deserves better of 
Baltimore than he is receiving at the hands of this 
board. 


> 
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THE NEW MISSION OF NEW ENGLAND ACADEMIES 


Where is the “foundation” or “board” or indi- 
vidual millionaire who will succor the New Eng- 
land academies and make them the force they 
should be? 

There are seven great foundations with tens of 
millions available for the benefit of the South. 
This is well, but there is as distinct a need of do- 
ing New England’s special work as there is of 
looking after the South. The need is not as 
great, but it is as definite. We fail to realize that 
it is as vital to have a “new” New England as it 
is to have a “new” South. The West is com- 
paratively new, but even now there is a real need 
of a “new” West as there is a need of a “new” 
New England. 

New England’s world renowned university, 
her numerous colleges, her famous Institute of 
Technology, her normal schools and high schools 
are conducted for sons of native New Englanders 
and the foreign-born Americans in New England. 
New England has never adapted herself to the 
vast numbers who need to be furnished some 
relish for the best thought and life of the land of 
Winthrops, Hancocks, Edwards, Lawrences, and 
Lowells. ; 

There are tens of thousands of young people in 
New England who will never go above the grades 
so long as the schools of New England remain as 
they are. These are not a majority, and there is 
little chance that the public schools will meet their 
need. It is not certain that any effort in that di- 
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rection would be wise, and it is unlikely that such 
an effort would be successful. 

The New England academy has lived for two 
centuries to do what the public schools did not 
do. If it is to live this must continue to be its 
mission. There’ was never a time since 1763 
when New England had as many young people 
who need the academy as now, never a time wherr 
there was so much that the public schools could 
not do that must be done. The discrepancy be- 
tween the small town high school and the modern 
city high school is greater to-day than that be- 
tween the rural school and the city school fifty 


years ago. It is a gulf that the academy must 
bridge. 
> 


Many of the necessary features have been intro- 
duced at Hebron Academy this year, and this 
school is a good pattern for those to study who 
wish to make the academy furnish what nineteen- 
twentieths of the high schools are not furnishing. 

Let us give these New England institutions 
adequate endowment, and they will be among 
the most useful educational plants in America. 
Give a $100,000 special endowment to Hebron 
and to every academy that will go and do likewise. 
In due season we would then have a noble new 
New England. 
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THE LATE CHARLES H. AMES. 


Perhaps no publisher was more widely known 
personally, socially, and professionally than was 
Charles H. Ames, senior member of the publish- 
ing house of the D. C. Heath Company, of which 
he had been a member since 1887. 

Mr. Ames was at luncheon at the Boston City 
Club at 1 p. m. last Saturday, September 9, and 
died of heart disease without a moment’s warn- 
ing. He had been in usual health up to that 
minute. He was sixty-eight years of age, born 
in Boscawen, N. H., and was graduated from Am- 
herst College in 1870. He was associated with 
the Prang Educational Company till 1887, when 
he became a partner of the late D. C. Heath. 

Mr. Ames was distinctly an idealist and a 
philosopher, being one of the closest friends of 
the late William T. Harris. Direct from college, 
as an agent of the Prang Educational Company, 
he was sent to St. Louis to look after the intro- 
duction of art in the schools of the city. From 
the first day Dr. Harris took him to his heart, 
and their intimacy lasted to the end. Mr. Ames 
was a student through life, and took a keen in- 
terest. in all developments of modern thought and 
life. He had a charming home in West Newton, 
and leaves a family that was a great comfort and 


jov. Mr. Ames and his noble sons were one of 
the interesting features of the week at San Fran- 
cisco. Their comradeship was beautiful. For 
more than a quarter of a century Mr. Ames was 
one of my warmest friends. 

It was less than half an hour before his death 
that he welcomed me home from my summer 
trip, and invited me to take luncheon with him at 


the Boston City Club, where he died. He was a 
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man of many close friendships, and he was one 
who 
“... turned his clouds about 
And always wore them inside out 
To show the lining.” 
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NEEDLESS WASTE. 

America is but beginning to realize the signifi- 
cance of needless waste. A thoughtful physician 
has figured the cost to the country by preventable 
sickness and death to be $1,000,000,000. Need- 
less deaths, needless illness, and needless fatigue 
are worse than any agricultural affliction. 

The world is horrified at the revelations re- 
garding the hookworm, but this is only one of 
many needless physical wastes. 

Mrs. E. H. Richards, in “Euthenics,” says that 
the discovery regarding the relation the mosquito 
bears to yellow fever saves more lives annually 
than were lost in the Spanish war. In 1872 the 
cost of yellow fever to America was $100,000,000. 

The cost to America—the waste—from pre- 
ventable disease is estimated at $1,450,000,000. 

Some life insurance companies assist visiting 
nurses’ associations financially because of their in- 
fluence in saving lives. 

These figures regarding physical waste are ob- 
tainable, but no one has computed the cost from 
mental inefficiency and mental fatigue. This is 
the next great crusade demanded. In this the 
teacher must play an essential part. Here is a 
field of limitless influence for teachers. Medical 
inspection and school nursing can do much from 
the physical standpoint, but waste from intel- 
lectual inefficiency and fatigue must be pre- 
vented by teachers, school regulations, and ex- 
pert supervisory assistance to teachers. Save 
energy, conserve strength, prevent needless 
mental waste. 

—___—+-4-0-@-< 
AT SAN FRANCISCO. 

The total active membership at San Francisco 
was 921. Of this 341 were Californians, 146 from 
Chicago, and forty-two from New York. No 
other state had so many as_ twenty-five; New 
Hampshire, Vermont, and Virginia had one each. 
Georgia had none, North Dakota none, and Dela- 
ware had none. There were two each from 
Rhode Island, Maryland, South Carolina, Missis- 
sippi, and Louisiana. There were three 
from Maine, Connecticut, New Jersey, North 
Carolina, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Arkansas. 
There were four each from West Virginia, Ala- 
bama, South Dakota, and Wyoming. There 
were five from Texas, six from Florida and New 
Mexico, and seven from the District of Columbia. 
Indiana had nine, and Oklahoma and Utah 
the same. lowa and Minnesota had ten. each. 
Arizona twelve, Michigan, lansas, Mon- 
tana, Idaho had thirteen each; Wisconsin, 
fifteen: Nebraska, sixteen; Nevada, seventeen; 
Colorado and Missouri, nineteen each; Ohio and 
Washington, twenty each; Pennsylvania and Ore- 
gon, twenty-three each; Massachusetts twenty- 
four. 

California had 213 new active members and 12 








each 
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former active members; Illinois had sixty-seven 
new and seventy-nine former; New York, six- 
teen new and twenty-six former; Oregon, fifteen 
to six; Idaho, twelve to one; Washington, eleven 
to nine; Nevada, twelve to five; Kansas, eight to 
five; Wisconsin, eight to seven. No other state 
added many to its active membership. 


PARTIAL SANITY. 


Mayor Gaynor seems to have had a ray of 
light; he has compromised on a board of educa- 
tion of fifteen, and only the president of the board 
is to receive a salary. So far, so good. Let the 
enlightenment go on. So long as there is more 
light there is hope. Even this much is a great 
triumph for educational righteousness and sanity. 
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ABSURDITY OF INVESTIGATION. 

We have never had much confidence in investi- 
gations of school conditions. If any investiga- 
tion could be of value, it would have been that of 
the Baltimore schools. The gentlemen selected 
are unsurpassed for such _ service. Their 
study of the situation and conditions was 
complete, and their conclusion clear and definite; 
but as soon as the report was made, the mayor, 
with absolutely no knowledge of the schools, pro- 
ceeded to decapitate the superintendent with neat- 
ness and dispatch. Thus will it always be. 
Wholly uninformed men and women in power will 
do as they wish absolutely, regardless of the re- 
port of experts. No official’s judgment will be 
modified by a report, no matter how valuable it 
may be professionally. 

+o 
A LETTER TO PARENTS. 

J. H. Hetley of Webster, South Dakota, super- 
intendent of Day county, recently sent the follow- 
ing letter to nearly all the parents in the county :— 

“We are sending this letter to you because we 
desire to say some things which we wish you to 
keep and to think over from time to time. The 
school is one of the greatest forces for public 
good which has been worked out through the 
ages for the betterment of the conditions under 
which people must live. © It has not always been 
ideal, nor is it now in all respects; neither is any 








other institution with which we have to do; but. 


it is common ground where all differences can be 
laid aside for the few common things that all peo- 
ple are ready to recognize as absolutely essential 
to individual and community well-being. The 
school is a centre for study, for thought, for cul- 
ture and action,—the place nearest home where 
all may meet and discuss community interests. 
We can all agree to push the local school inter- 
ests, knowing full well that every day spent in hard 
school work is a real blessing to the child him- 
self and to his associates throughout his life. 
We want the community to stand firmly for the 
very best school conditions that their means can 
afford. We want the best teacher possible for 
you to have, and that teacher making the very 
best use of every means, time, energy, materials 
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at her command. We want to see the school- 
room made a real mental workshop, where 4ll 
the energy of each day is used to the very best ad- 
vantage. We count on your support in every ef- 
fort that really makes for the better, and we want 
your objections when you see time, money, or ef- 
fort going to waste. We wish you and your 
school success.” 
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CENSUS ABSURDITY. 


In this age of the world it is so absurd as to be 
ridiculous for the director of the United States 
census to announce that the centre of population 
in the United States has been moved eight miles 
farther west because of an “error in multiplica- 
tion.” It is too late in the world’s history for a 
census bureau with all possible means for using 
machines and experts to have an error in multi- 
plication. If the multiplications had been 
“checked” the error could not have occurred, and 
not to have checked the multiplications is to con- 
fess to a degree of stupidity unpardonable in any 
rural school in America, to say nothing of a cen- 
sus bureau. 

Let us hope that the centre of population will 
now stay put at longitude 86 degrees, 32 minutes, 
and 20 seconds West, near Bloomington, Monroe 
county, Indiana. 








TRUSTEES OF N.E. A. FUND. 


In response to a query, Superintendent James 
M. Greenwood, Kansas City, Missouri, is chair- 
man of the board of trustees of the Permanent 
Fund of the N. E. A., which puts him upon the 
executive committee of the N. E. A. The board 
of trustees is composed of Chairman Greenwood, 
Superintendent Carroll G. Pearse, president of 
the N. E. A., ex-officio; J. Stanley Brown, Joliet, 
Ill.; J. Y. Joyner, state superintendent of North 
Carolina, and President Robert J. Aley of the 
University of Maine. 

0-0-9 0-9-0—— 


Among Indiana’s many good new laws is one 
which requires that at least one-fifth of the desks 
in any schoolroom shall be adjustable. 


The formal education of the school is ever an- 
tagonized by the experiences of the street and 
often by those of the home. 


It is six years since President Roosevelt ap- 
pointed the country life commission, and it is now 
bearing noble fruit. . 


The superintendent of San Jose is another 
prominent Pacific coast superintendent not at the 


N. E. A. 
All honor to Professor W. C. Bagley for de- 
clining to join in the New York “investigation.” 


It is estimated that American tourists in Europe 
spent $250,000,000 there this season. 


The school is chiefly to promote the acquisition 
of experience. 
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THE CARNEGIE INSTITUTE AND LIBRARY 
BUILDING. 


{Continued from page 261 


do not come to the books find the books com- 


ing to them, and in most acceptable forms. 
The library is open from 9 a. m. to 10 p. m. 
every week day, and from 2 p. m. to 6 p. m. on 
Sunday, thus adapting its hours to the conven 
ience of all classes. 

The mural decorations by Alexander, “The 
Crowning of Labor,” are especially fine. \ 
frieze of fifteen panels surrounds the main en- 
trance, representing figures toiling ‘mid steam 
and smoke. Large panels at the top of the main 
staircase surround the gallery of the second floor 
Pittsburg is represented as a_ knight in steel 
armor. Winged figures appear on all sides, 
bearing their tributes of peace, prosperity, lux- 
ury, and education. In the alcoves strength and 
nower are still further ‘typified, but they differ 
from those on the frieze below by the introduc 
tion of mechanical powers. High buildings, 
heavily laden cars and boats, blast furnaces, and 
the hilis so typical of the city are seen through 
tue clearing smoke. About the stairway of the 
third floor are nearly 400 figures representing the 
march of all classes toward progress and suc- 
cess. The panels of the third floor, not yet com- 
pleted, will represent the result made possible by 
labor and depict the various arts and science 
represented by the institute and library. lhe 
allegorical conception is most appropriate, and 
the execution is one of the best of a well-known 
artist. 

The interior is entirely of marble, Tennessee 
France, Greece, Italy, and North Africa having 


each contributed their choicest offerings. lhe 
approach to the music hall is 125 teet long, sixty 
feet wide, and forty-five feet high. Across the 
front entrance is a row otf massive pillars of 


Giecian marble, each twenty-eight teet high and 
nine and one-hali feet in diameter. These are 
all soiid marble, though the corner pillars, which 
are square, are necessarily hollow, that they may 
inciude necessary supports of the building 

The acoustic arrangements in Music hall, which 
seats over 2,000, are as nearly periect as modern 
science can make them, and the combination of 
marble and gold in the walls is beautiful beyond 
description. There are free recitals on the great 
pipe organ on Saturday evening and Sunday 
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atternoon of each week except during the sum 


mer months. One thousand fiity of these re- 
citals have already been viven to audiences so 
large that the capacity of the immense hall is 


frequently overtaxed, 

Che hall ot architecture shows many reproduc 
tions from the old masters, and is of much prac 
ical use to the students in the School of Applied 
Wesigns, while to the general public the thought 
comes, “Why is a trip to Europe necessary when 
the best of Kurope has come here!” 


lwo large galleries are tilled with chore paint 
nes. [he museum, under the charge of the 
well-known scientist, Dr. Holland, is rich in all 
it departments; and no observer can go 


through the rooms, even hastily, without gain 
‘ng much interesting information 

Convenience and comfort are extended to 
visitors on every side. Sterilized drinking water 


may be obtained on every floor. Klevators re 


lieve the fatigue of stair-climbing. The ladies’ 
parlor is elegantly upholstered, and the mirrors 
are so powertul that they retlect through tour 


successive rooms, \lthough Mr. Carnegie 


never smokes, he has provided a beautiful room 
{ ir devotees to the weed His wn room, neve! 
used save by himself and those nearest to him, 
and consequently locked during the greater part 
of the year, is said to be elegantly turnished, onyx 
table and other furnishing beimny eemingly 
out cir keeping with the man who can circum- 


navigate the globe without making use of a 


private Caf ; who 1s a regular theatre goer, yet 
never patronizes a box; and of whom it is said 
that he 1 the money king who ha pent most 


for others and least for himself 

\lr. Carnegie is not a man given to charities 
in the usual acceptance of the term. Yet no 
other man has given so munificently and so well 
He beheve that the ereatest good can be done 


by raising the standard of education, ot public 


taste He believes that the best help is_ that 
whicn enables other to help themselve The 
libraries which he founds bear with them the 
condition that they mu be maintained by the 
people. For classical schools he has little use. In 
the Carnegie technical schools are laid a firm 
iosundation tor aie greatet industrial centre. 
Pittsburg, “the work shop of the world,” 1s, 


through hi into the 


rreater career of that higher development. 


munincence, entering 
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No, when the fight begins within himself, 

A man’s worth something. God stoops o’er his head, 
Satan looks up between his feet—both tug— 

He’s left, i’ the middle: the soul wakes and grows. 
Prolong that battle through his life. 

Never leave growing till the world to come. 


— Browning. 
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VEC CIES BASIS 


THE RIVERSIDE READERS -— * Sp Former 


in Reading 
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From Riverside First Reader 


FRESH MATERIAL 


These Readers contain an unusually large amount of fresh copyrighted material carefully selected from the 
world’s best literature for children. There is not a dull page in the Series. 


LATEST TEACHING METHODS 


They represent the latest developments in the methods of teaching reading, the kind of teaching that will be 
found in the best schools of to-day. In the Primer and throughout the Series the mechanics of reading are care- 
fully provided for, but subordinated to interest and literary quality. Even the simple stories of the Primer and 
the First Reader — many of which are in verse or rhythmical prose — have individual literary quality and special 


charm for children. 
THE PLAN OF THE SERIES 


The Primer and the First Reader give delightful interpretations of the immediate environment of the child. 
The Second and Third Readers enlarge this environment to include the world of myth, fable, and fairy tale. In 
the Third Reader the study of geography is prepared for by many interesting stories about the forces and elements 
in nature and about life in foreign countries. The grammar-grade Readers bring the child into touch with a wide 
range of the best literature, and give a somewhat intimate acquaintance with the writings of a few of the leading 
American and English authors. 


ARTISTIC AND MECHANICAL FEATURES 


Artistically the books will set a new standard in text-book making. The best artists and designers have been 
sought out, and all have codperated to make these Readers as attractive as possible in every way. The colored 
illustrations of the primary books are particularly attractive. Mechanically, also, the Readers demonstrate the 
highest attainments in text-book making. The paper used in the books, the type for each grade, and the dimensions 
and arrangement of the type page were all determined by careful experimenting, in order to safeguard the eyesight 
of the children. 





PRICES 
THE RIVERSIDE READERS Primer . : , . 30 cents Second Reader 40 cent 
First Reader . - . 35 cents Third Reader . s0 cent 
~Q- Other Readers in preparation. 





: THE RIVERSIDE READERS 


VWAIS Bes _ EDITED BY _ 
oe JAMES H. VAN SICKLI 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, SPRINGFIELD, MASS 
AND 
WILHELMINA SEEGMILLER 


DIRECTOR OF ART, INDIANAPOLIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS, FORMERLY PRINCIPAL OF THRE 
WEALTHY AVENUE SCHOOL, GRAND RAPIDs, MICH. 


At ? ASSISTED BY 

WN. DMN NNT FRANCIS JENKINS 

<— se - SUPERVISOR OF ELEMENTARY GRADES, DECATUR, ILL. 

= ILLUSTRATED BY 

RUTH MARY HALLOCK, MAGINEL WRIGHT ENRIGHT, 
CLARA E. ATWOOD, E. BOYD SMITH, HOWARD PYLE, 

HOUGHTON-MIFFLIN-CO AND OTHER NOTABLE ARTISTS 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


~S EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 7: 
Qi BOSTON +: NEW YORK - CHICAGO Y 
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NE SB BS WEES 2ISS 
NEW TEXT-BOOKS FOR THE GRADES 


CHILDREN’S CLASSICS IN 
DRAMATIC FORM 
By AUGUSTA STEVENSON 


Formerly a teacher in the Indianapolis Public Schools 


NY 


BOOK ONE — For Grades I-II : , 30 cents 
BOOK TWO —For Grades II-III : . . 35 cents 
BOOK THREE — For Grades I11-I1V ; ; 40 cents 
BOOK FOUR — For Grades V-VI j i - 50 cents 


BOOK FIVE— For Grades VII-VIII ‘ . In preparation 


A series of Readers carefully planned to cover the requirements of the 
eight elementary grades, as to grading and subject-matter. In Books One, 
Two, and Three, folk-lore and fables predominate. In the higher books, 
scenes from the best literature and great historical events are given in dra- 
matic form. Illustrated. 


THE NEW WEBSTER-COOLEY 4 
COUR SE IN ENG LISH From Riverside Primer 
First Book, for Grades IV and V, 40 cents ; Seconp Book, for Grades 
VI, VII, and VIII, 60 cents. Illustrated. 
Also published in a form to provide practically “a book for a grade” : 
)| Part One, for Grade IV, 30 cents; Part Two, for Grade V, 30 cents; Part 
Three, for Grade VI, 30 cents; Part Four, for Grades VII-VII1, 55 cents. 





THE BAILEY-MANLY SPELLING 
BOOKS 


Single-volume edition, 25 cents; Part One (Grades II-IV), 16 cents; 
Part Two (Grades V-V III), 20 cents. 


OLD WORLD HERO STORIES 


(In Press) 
By EVA MARCH TAPPAN 
Author of ‘ American Hero Stories,” “Our Country's Story,” England's Story,” etc 


From these stories, children will learn all that 
it is important for them to remember concerning 
the preéminently great characters of European 
history from the times of Greece and Rome to 
that of Napoleon. There are maps and many 
unhackneyed illustrations. 





From Riverside Third Reader 


OTHER BOOKS BY MISS TAPPAN 
AMERICAN HERO STORIES 55 cents OLD BALLADS IN PROSE. 40 cents ‘a 
ENGLAND’S STORY ‘ . 85 cents OUR COUNTRY’S STORY . 65 cents ¥ ae 


EUROPEAN HERO STORIES 65 cents THE STORY OF THE ROMAN 
THE STORY OF THE GREEK PEOPLE . . ; . 65 cents 
PEOPLE P . . - 65 cents From Riverside Second Reader 





From Riverside First Reader 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


~ EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT (ZERO Ay) Lad 
WW BOSTON : NEW YORK : CHICAGO (BEDS 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


THE REPUBLICAN RIFT 

The rift between the insurgent and the regular 
Republicans is becoming every week deeper and 
wider. Senator La Follette is not only openly 
hostile to President Tait and zealous to deteat his 
renomination, but he is in the field himself as a 
presidential candidate. Senator Crawford = of 
South Dakota has declared in tavor of La Fol- 
lette. Senator Cummins of lowa has drawn an 
elaborate indictment of the President’s — public 
policy and his dealings with Congress. Senator 
Clapp of Minnesota has described the President's 
attitude on the judicial recall question in Arizona 
as an attempt at the bribery of a people, which is 
certainly an extreme term. So it goes. The 
President’s speaking tour will be watched with 
special interest when he gets into what may be 
roughly described as the insurgents’ country. 

THE MOROCCAN OUESTION 

The French and German ambassadors who 
have been conducting negotiations over the 
Moroccan question have kept their counsels well, 
as was to have been anticipated, else they would 
not be fit ior their posts in a time of so grave a 
crisis. About all that the outside world knows is 
that France has offered certain definite terms; 
that Germany has neither accepted nor rejected 
them, but has suggested certain modifications, 
which would bring them more nearly in accord 
with her wishes; and _ these suggestions and 
counter suggestions are likely to consume some 
time before an end is reached. But all this seems 
to tend toward peace rather than war; and had 
it not been for the rather elaborate preparation: 


which the Belgian government has 


g deemed it 


necessary to make for possible perils, there would 
have been a general subsidence oi uneasiness. 
THE FRENCH FOOD RIOTS 

The food riots at Paris, Lille, and thirty or 
forty cities and towns in the north of France seem 
to spring from the same cause as the recent anti- 
Jewish riots in certain Welsh towns. They do 
not represent any organized lawlessness or revo 
lutionary intention, but a blind and frenzied out- 
break against intolerable conditions. The riots 
are on a scale which gives the French government 
serious concern. The mobs recklessly loot the 
establishments of the butchers and other trades- 
men whose wares they regard as held at extor- 
tionate prices; but the real difficulty lies beyond 
individual tradesmen. It is aggravated by the 
heavy octroi taxes, which produce serious and ir- 
ritating differences of price,—butter, for example, 
being sold at twenty-seven cents a pound in one 
department while in another it is selling at forty 
cents. 

THE MEXICAN CAMPAIGN 

The Mexicans, even when they are not engaged 
in revolutions, certainly take their politics too vi- 
vaciously. A presidential campaign is in prog- 
ress there, and General Reyes is the candidate 
who is opposing Francisco I. Madero. At Mex- 


ico City the other day General Reyes, who is a 
veteran both in war and in politics, undertook to 
address his constituents : but the Maderists 
showed their loyalty to their chief by mobbing and 
stoning the aged general, and robbing him into 
the bargain. I[t was with difficulty that the police 
dispersed the mob, and then not until more than 
forty persons had been seriously injured. 

\ BEGINNING WITH THE PARCELS POST. 

It is expected that Postmaster-General Hitch- 
cock, in- his next annual report, will recommend 
the establishment of a parcels post delivery on all 
rural free delivery routes. Bearing in mind the 
ancient maxim that half a loaf is better than no 
bread, and realizing the bitter opposition to a gen- 
eral system of parcels post which will come from 
the express companies and similar interests, the 
postmaster-general will try to drive this wedge, 
feeling confident that an experiment with the sys- 
tem will be so popular that Congress will be un- 
able to withstand the pressure for its extension. 
It is intended that, at first, parcels shall be re- 
ceived only from customers living in the city or 
town in which the post-office is situated for de- 
livery to patrons living along a rural route served 
by patrons from that office. There can be little 
doubt that such a service would be popular and 
profitable. 

AMBASSADOR HILL’S RETIREMENT 

There seems to be a kind of a hoodoo upon the 
important post of American ambassador at Ber- 
lin. Prior to the appointment of David Jayne 
Hill in April, 1908, there was a good deal of un- 
pleasant talk about thé relative success and 
capacity of Mr. Hill and his immediate predeces- 
sor, not in the fields of diplomacy, but in the so- 
cial world and in the direction of lavish expendi- 
ture. Mr. Hill has sustained the dignity of the 
office and has performed its duties well, in a man- 
ner not mconsistent with a true democratic spirit; 
and he has been a persona grata at the German 
court. But his resignation last April 1 and the 
reasons underlying it have been so misrepresented 
that, on leaving Berlin) permanently early this 
month, he deemed it necessary to give out a state- 
ment denying that his retirement had anything to 
do with the bitter controversy over the potash 
question, and publishing the text of a warmly 
eulogistic letter given him by President Taft. 

A BETTER INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 

The reopening the past week of a number of 
New England cotton and woolen mills which had 
been shut down for several weeks is a cheering in- 
dication, so far as it goes, of an improved indus- 
trial situation. In some places the mills had been 
idle more than six weeks. It is difficult to meas- 
ure the full meaning of this opening or closing of 
mill doors, in towns which are practically given 
over to a single industry, like Clinton, Mass.. or 
Newmarket, N. H. The one spells prosperity, 
the other privation and disaster. Altogether 





(Comtinued on page 278.) 
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IRREGULAR PROGRESS THROUGH THE ELEMEN- 
TARY GRADES. 


No condition in the elementary grades of our 
public schools has given rise to a more curious 
literature and discussion than the irregular 
progress of pupils through the eight or nine 
grades. New terms have been applied to condi- 
tions that have always existed; and we are told 
to seek a refuge from the fearful evil—retarda- 
tion. Acceleration is one term applied to a 
problem of equal gravity, but to which less at- 
tention has been paid. Statistics have been 
studied in a few cities, and in some cases there 
have been experiments with novel schemes. All 
of which goes to prove that our conventional 
curriculum and system of promotion is not all 
that it might be. Teachers are disturbed by the 
“abnormal” child, by having to teach the same 
subject to forty children greatly varying in age 
and ability. We have been assured that the per- 
centage of children who are over age for their 
grade or who cannot do the usual unit of work in 
the regular period is enormous. We are be- 
ginning to recognize that the percentage who 
are under age and who are capable of doing more 
than the regular amount of work is just as great, 
if not greater. The “normal” child, then, does 
not deserve such a giant share of attention in 
forming our school program. The problem is 
indeed worthy of serious and scientific considera- 


tion. 
As in every problem, a reliable working 
foundation is the first requisite. Constructive 


work, valuable changes, and improved systems 
are otherwise an impossibility. The present 
status of progress through the grades must be 
definitely ascertained, and the causes of irregular 
progress thoroughly examined. It is a task 
which demands a working force such as that of 
our government census department, but at pres- 
ent we have to depend on the work of a few 
progressive superintendents and capable _ stu- 
dents of school problems. To no body of stu- 
dents can more credit be due than to those at the 
Teachers College of Columbia, who have lately 
been giving us such valuable contributions to the 
study of American education. On this special 
problem of retardation and acceleration, or what- 
ever we may choose to call it, we are especially 
indebted to Dr. Charles Henry Keyes for his 
recent study, entitled “Progress Through the 
Grades of City Schools,” and to Dr. Lewis B. 
Blan for “A Special Study of the Incidence of 
Retardation.”* 

Dr. Keyes chose for his study a single super- 
vision district enrolling about 5,000 pupils annu- 
ally, and one which would seem to be typical of 
American cities of over 100,000 population. It 





‘Progress through the Grades of City Schoels: A Study of Ac- 
celeration and Arrest.’ By Charles Henry Keyes, Ph.D., Teachers 
College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, No. 42. 
“A Special Study of the Invidence of Retardation.” By Louis B. 
Bian, Ph.D., Contributions to Education, No. 40. 


was indeed cosmopoliten with its fourteen or 
more nationalities, and the author assures us 
that in wealth, social status, and intelligence the 
district represented every class from the highest 
to the lowest. But the value of his work lies 
not so much in the special figures or in their 
representative possibilities as it does in its illus- 
tration of the desirable method of study. Could 
we have such a careful examination of one- 
tenth of the school population in America, the 
problem would be on a fair way to solution. 
Every phase of the question has been studied 
with equal attention, as his results show. 

“For every pupil in the system there was 
accessible a record, made each year, of age, sex, 
grade, eye condition, deportment, scholarship, 
and time lost during the year. The continuous 
records of 3,279 pupils were studied. First, the 
school histories of all the pupils who, during the 
years 1905, 1906, and 1907, gained one or more 
grades were carefully examined. These were 
1,239 in number. Second, call was made for the 
history of all the pupils for whom there were six 
or more annual records on the seven points 
named above, and who had at some time been 
compelled to repeat one or more grades. Third, 
all who had at some time gained one or more 
years, and whose detailed record on all points 
for six or more years was available, were studied. 
These were 613 in number. Fourth, study was 
made of the records of about an equal number of 
pupils who had been for six or more years in the 
same schools, and who had in that time neither 
gained nor lost a grade. These proved to be 
606 in number. ... 

“The progress of these 3,272 pupils through 
this long series of years was investigated with 
the initial purpose of learning how far age at en- 
trance, time lost, condition of eyes, deportment, 
race, or sex contributed to either arrest or 
celeration in progress through the grades.” 

As accelerates he considers those pupils who 
have gained or made up in one grade one year's 
time during their progress through the schools. 
These grade gainers comprised from one-fourth 
to one-third of all the pupils above the first grade, 
and the accelerations were far more numerous 
than the arrests. There seemed to be no grade 
from the second to the seventh that was neces- 
sarily unfavorable to acceleration. Accelerates 
seemed to be found in families. They were ab- 
sent less than other pupils, although the differ- 
ence was not nearly so large as is commonly sup- 
posed. Dr. Keyes found absolutely no ground 
for the belief that skipping-a grade has an in- 
jurious effect on subsequent scholarship. 

Arrest was most likely to follow too early or 
too late entrance to school. As in acceleration, 
so in arrest; certain ages and the fourth, fifth, and 
third grades proved particularly productive. 
Prolonged absences occurred in the history of al- 
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most all those who lost time. Change of school, 
low deportment, poor eyes, and non-English- 
speaking homes were other important causes. 
Dr. Keyes found no basis for the supposition that 
weakness in one subject, or possibly in two, 
causes arrest. Repeating a grade did not result 
in any permanent improvement of the scholar- 
ship of the arrest. 

In studying the normals it was found that “they 
are not only the middle class in point of success 
with which they meet the duties, tasks, and diffi- 
culties of the -conventional program of city 
schools, but they are, as a class, in the middle 
portion so far as physical and economic condi- 
tion is concerned.” 

Obviously, we are dealing 
brought about by conditions 
teachers are powerless to contend under the 
present management. The children are equipped 
with greatly varying faculties; their differences 
are as inherent as they are great, and our schools 
must meet different groups with courses as differ- 
ent. 

Why make every child cover a certain number 
of subjects to a certain point even though it may 
take an extra year? Why restrict pupils of more 
than average ability to these same subjects? In 
the former there is a great waste of human 
endeavor; in the latter we are criminaliy limit- 
ing the growth of industrious or gifted minds. 
It is not our intention to convey the impression 
that to our way of thinking the American school 
system has failed. It has been wonderfully suc- 
cessful, but in our cities conditions change 
rapidly. It is for masters and superintendents to 
study their charges as diligently as Dr. Keyes 
has studied these 5,000, in order that our public 
schools may maintain the high standard of effi- 
ciency for which we have so long been proud. 


with a_ situation 
with which our 
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THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL AND “FITTING FOR 
LIFE.” 
BY DAVID F- LINCOLN; M. D+ 
Boston. 


The trade-school question, under a variety of 
titles, is coming to be one of our important educa- 
tional problems. Successful forms of solution 
have already been offered in the case of various 
trade or technical schools of higher grade for 
young men of sixteen and over. The problems 
connected with the training of boys between the 
ages of twelve and sixteen are the more urgent, 
and certainly the more difficult. The age of four- 
teen is a comnton one for graduating from gram- 
mar schools, and it is also the age at which in 
many states boys are legally able to enter a wage- 
earning occupatiom The age of sixteen is the 
lowest age for entering apprenticeship in many 
trades. It is not true that we have in America no 
apprentices at fourteen, but the number is very 
small. Between fourteen and sixteen a -great 
number of boys leave school and go to work, but 
as a rule they are unable to enter a trade, and sim- 


ply get a job, no matter what; they frequently 
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shift their job, they learn little beyond the duties 
of an errand-boy, and when grown up they are apt 
to find themselves mere unskilled casual laborers 
—perhaps devotees of low vice. 

The period between fourteen and sixteen years 
of age is one of the most valuable for educational 
purposes. Mental power is then far greater than 
at earlier ages. The impulse to enter the world 
and take a share in its activities is strong. The 
boy knows little of what he is facing, but he is 
ready to be helped in his longing for realities, his 
ambition is easily kindled, his sense of loyalty is 
strong. It is most unfortunate if at precisely this 
age boys are released from helpful direction and 
allowed to enter that aimless and illiterate life into 
which large masses of them drift. Educational 
compulsion, extended to the age of sixteen, would 
seem to be the necessary solution of the problem 


—for problem it is——Apprenticeship Bulletin, 
Boston. 
2 RETIRE A RE ae ta a 
THE SCHOOL GARDEN EXHIBIT AT SAN FRAN- 
CISCO. 


[ Editorial. ] 


The School Gardens were well presented at 
San*Francisco. The section was not one of the 
regular departments of the association, but was 
one of the affiliated societies. Unfortunately, 
Van Evrie Kilpatrick, president of the School 
Garden Association of America, was unable to 
complete his journey to San Francisco, being 
compelled by illness to abandon the trip while in 
Michigan. The School Garden folk were guests 
of the State University on July 12, being enter- 
tained at luncheon, and having the best oppor- 
tunities to view the School Garden grounds at 
3erkeley. 

The speakers at the university luncheon were: 
Professors Cyril A. Stebbins and E. B. Bab- 
cock of the University of California, J. B. Lillard 
of the Gardena high school at Los Angeles, 
Vaughan McCaughey of Honolulu, Professor 
George N. Briggs, superintendent of the Philip- 
pine Islands Normal school, Dr. A. C. True, di- 
rector of Washington (D. C.) experiment station, 
Dr. L. E. Robinson of the University of New 
York, Dr. Caldwell of the Chicago University, 
L. B. McCready of Canada, Professor E. C. 
Bishop of the Iowa Agricultural College, and 
Professor B. J. Horchem of Dubuque, the founder 
of “Park Life.” 

On Friday, the closing day, the session in the 
Mission school building was most notable. Miss 
Susan B. Sipe of the normal school at Washing- 
ton, D. C., gave an illustrated lecture of unusual 
interest. Professor J. B. Horchem of Dubuque, 
la., presented his “Park Life” theory, and showed 
the results of his famous experiment at Dubuque. 
Miss Louise Kline Miller of Cleveland, curator of 
school gardens in that city, electrified the audi- 
ence with her showing of the marvelous garden 
work accomplished by the Cleveland boys and 
girls. It is safe to say that the exhibits made 
went far beyond anything contemplated by the 
assembly. The session was protracted long after 
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the hour appointed for closing, but the interest 
did not flag, and the teachers were loath to dis- 
perse. To visitors from foreign lands especially 
this was one of the most significant of all the 
meetings. 

Dr. Hubert M. Skinner of Chicago, last on the 
program, presented the subject philosophically 
and historically. Recognizing the hygienic and 
the economic value of the school garden, he went 
further, and saw in it a fundamental principle at 
work—education in things, and not merely in 
words. He showed that this fundamental princi- 
ple was not a schoolmaster’s “fad,” but an idea 
which the laymen in education—the novelist, 
poet, dramatist, editor, and philosopher—have 
been urging for centuries in our non-pedagogical 
literature, and often in the face of opposition 
from professors and teachers. He pleaded for 
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more of nature, more of outdoor life for the 
children from the kindergarten up. He showed 
how object teaching may have’ for its actually 
presented object an outdoor creature of the street 
or field,—the horse, the cow, the sheep, the swine, 
—as well as the leaf or wood or pebble with 
which we are all so familiar in the conventional 
schoolroom work. He presented also the vaca- 
tion problem in its connection with school 
gardens, and extended the subject—as did Miss 
Miller—to include home gardens conducted un- 
der the direction of the teacher. 

The “last word at ’Frisco” was a ringing ap- 
peal for earnest co-operation from all sides in 
the promotion of school garden work, and of all 
that it implies of quickened observation and de- 
duction through nature study and agriculture at 
first hand. 





COLLEGE ENGLISH. 


BY EDITH GILES. 


HISTORICAL CHARACTERS AND EVENTS IN 
“ IVANHOE.” —(L.) 


Scott calls “Ivanhoe” simply a romance, but 
in his introduction he sets his characters and 
their action in the historic heart of England, and 
in a period where many historical forces were in 
operation, and presenting themselves in various 
classes of people and in a few momentous events, 
later fused chiefly through the Wars of the 
Roses into the power that has made modern 
England. 

The Wars of the Roses, being later history, 
have nothing to do with the story; neither has 
the prehistoric Dragon of Wantley; but the refer- 
ence that immediately follows these, “those bands 
of gallant outlaws whose deeds have been ren- 
dered so popular in English song,” belong both 
to the locality and the period of “Ivanhoe.” 
Tradition assigns the life of Robin Hood 
to the time of Richard Coeur de Lion. 
Consequently the meeting between Richard and 
Robin Hood is not a romantic anachronism, 
but a probable occurrence. Scott has named his 
outlaw hero Lockesley, after the birthplace of 
Robin Hood, the village of Lockesley in Notting- 
hamshire. In the character of Lockesley Scott 
has personified the ideal, Robin Hood, who 
would answer to the definition of one “who lived 
in the woods with his band either for reasons of 
his own or because he was really outlawed.”— 
Century Dictionary. Scott has given. Lockesley, 
as romance should, the noble traits of Robin 
Hood, and in the ballads he is a noble character. 
We see in Lockesley the generosity of Robin 
Hood, his strict discipline, his justice, his keen 
wit and good sense, his reverence for the ruler 
of England, and, of course, his skill with the bow 
and arrow, his strength of arm, and his knowl- 
edge of the country far and near. Outlaw was 
an ancient law term instituted in the time 
of Alfred the Great. Outlawry forbade a crimi- 


nal the protection or the justice of law, and en- 
deavored thus to preserve peace in the kingdom. 

An outlaw, if caught, was punishable with 
death, and anyone securing him was rewarded, 
but the death sentence was removed late in the 
thirteenth century. An outlaw became an out- 
law through crime or, as we have seen, “of his 
own will.” Those who of their own will became 
outlaws were probably those who felt the re- 
straints of their overlords, and held the feudal 
duties to which they were bound too onerous for 
a free spirit. 

Once in the woods with a band of their own 
companions, free of law, because out of bounds of 
law, they were naturally opposed to the feudal 
institutions of church and state; and naturally 
they considered noblemen and church men their 
particular enemies. They must live, and their 
only means to live was plunder and forage. 
Forage in the protected forest was equally 
criminal to robbery. Their own life being at 
hazard if they were captured, the most natural 
way to prevent capture was to kill the man who 
could bring them to justice or even tell tales. 
Poor and oppressed themselves, they were 
naturally the protectors of the poor and op- 
pressed under the law. Their enmity was to the 
law, and it follows they might be far from being 
vicious characters. The popular stories of Robin 
Hood make him an ideal hero, devoted to 
setting wrong right whenever the could, and 
scorning anything unmanly or ignoble. Richard 
recognizes these traits in him, and finds, if an out- 
law, his counterpart. The meeting between 


Richard and Robin Hood is, therefore, a highly 


dramatic scene, where the principles of character, 
rather than the principles of government, decide 
a momentous issue. 

The Robber Barons, of whom Front-de- 
Boeuf and Philip de Malvoisin are types, were 
far more enemies of the law than Robin Hood 
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and his band. They represent the worst ele- 
ment of the feudal system, where chivalry has 
no place, and, consequently, lends no_ grace. 
Such barons lived in isolated, strongly-fortified 
castles. Scott’s description is sufficient to show 
how they impregnated themselves against all 
enemies with moat and drawbridge and armed 
retainers. The description of the dungeon where 
Isaac was tortured and Urfried’s story show the 
kind of life they led at home, and the brute force 
with which they fought in the tournament shows 
how wild were their natures. They were as 
lawless as it was possible to be under the feudal 
system. They were bound to acknowledge the 
power of the crown, but unless the king had a 
very strong hand, it was allegiance in name only. 
Fist fight established the right; the strong 
man possessed all he could carry off and keep, 
and the strongest appropriated where and what 
he chose. This is illustrated in Cedric’s railing 
against the forest charters, and his, anxiety about 
losing his herds of swine when.Gurth _had not 
arrived by curfew. The most barbarous period 
of the robber barons in the history of England 
was under Stephen. By the fourteenth century 
their power, both in England and on the conti- 
nent, was much restrained. “Ivanhoe” shows 
them in the middle period, when the king was 
strong enough to hold them, but only with an 
unrelenting grasp. According to the feudal cus- 
tom, the lord was judge on his own estate, but 
judgment between’ the lords was frequently es- 
tablished either by private warfare or, as we see 
in the trial of Rebecca, by trial by combat. For 
justice over depredation, as in case of stealing 
cattle, or even for the appropriation of a Saxon 
castle and such wrongs as Ulrica’s story reveals, 
the only redress was suppression by a stronger 
right arm than the thief’. Henry II.’s Claren- 
don edicts, particularly the Assizes of Clarendon, 
which through circuit justices brought “the com- 
mon law of the realm to every man’s door,” were 
the beginning of change, but in “Ivanhoe” Scott 
shows us the existing remnant of the old régime. 
Richard was soldier rather than administrator, 
and his absence from his kingdom and the self- 
seeking interests of John delayed the advance of 
justice begun by his father, Henry IT. 


TRIAL BY COMBAT. 


The trial of Rebecca, ending in the last tilt be- 
tween DeBois-Guilbert and Ivanhoe, is an illus- 
tration of the ancient form of judgment. The 
two great means upon which the Saxons rested 
the acquittal or* condemnation of a criminal were 
trial by combat and trial by ordeal. In both 
means the judgment of God was supposed to 
signify the right. The right cause would pre- 
vail, the right champion would win, because God 


sustained the right. 





N. C. M., North Dakota: I have been a reader 
of your valuable Journal for some time, and like 
others I find it a source of inspiration and valu- 
able information. 
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BOOK TABLE. 

VOCATIONAL ALGEBRA. By George Wentworth 
and David Eugene Smith. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
Cloth. 88 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

In the industrial and vocafional courses which have 
at last become a recognized element in the curriculum 
of our city schools there is a virgin field for text-books. 
In the first place instruction in arithmetic and algebra 
must be more thorough and of a more practical nature 
than ever before, for any man who has risen even a lit- 
tle in his trade or business finds a need of using alge- 
braic formulae and mathemaitical expressions every 
day. Equations and signs, in fact, algebraic language 
as a whole, must be understood if one is to read intelli- 
gently the trade journals, artisans’ manuals, and hand- 
books of business. It should be an aim of our com- 
mercial and vocational courses, then, to send out boys 
who shall understand the language of their work in 
the shop or in the office. Among the pioneers in this 
new field is the “Vocational Algebra,” by Wentworth 
and Smith, both men whose ability as makers of mathe- 
maitical text-books is proven. The book at hand is in a 
way a selection from Book Three of the authors’ arith- 
metics to meet the needs of pupils in industrial and 
commercial classes. Formulae and equations are con- 
stantly explained, and a partial list of the chapter head- 
ings gives an idea of the field covered,—Negaitive Num- 
bers, The Fundamental Operations, Fractions, Miscel- 
laneous Applications. Problems appear in abundance 
and they are of the useful sort, not full of puzzles and 
technicalities but of a general vocational nature such as 
would insure a mastery of the principles which are a 
necessity ito the future artisan or business man. It is 
obvious that we consider this a very good book for 
which there should be an immediate demand. 


HOLBROOKR’S DRAMATIC READER FOR 
LOWER GRADES. By Florence Holbrook. New 
York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: American Book Com- 
pany. Cloth. 192 pp. With illustrations. Price, 
40 cents. 

One of the first schools in America to utilize dramati- 
zation in the lower grades was the Forestville schoo! 
of Chicago. The principal, Florence Holbrook, has 
from the first made dramatization in school in every 
way educational, and this “Dramatic Reader for Lower 
Grades” is of unusual interest and exceptional value 

These little plays—well-known stories done into dia- 
log—are written anew for children, who like to imagine 
themselves living with their favorite characters in 
forests, in palaces, or in fairyland. They make real life 
out of these classics. The sixteen plays are equally 
suitable for either reading or acting, and are adapted 
to pupils in the third, fourth, and’ fifth-year grades. 
The plays included are, for the most part, based upon 
the popular nursery tales known to every child, such 
as “Little Red Riding Hood,” “The Three Bears,” 
“Cinderella,” “Hansel and Gretel,” “The Gingerbread 
Man,” ete. They are written in a stvle which will make 
them attractive to children, whether they are to be acted 
or merely used for the purpose of supplementary read- 
ing. The numerous illustrations show the actors and 
actions of the plays, and add to the interest and impor- 
tance of the book because they interpret the stories for 
the pupils, and make the dramatizing easy and effective. 





THE MORAVIAN MISSIONS IN OHIO. By Fran- 
cis C. Huebner, Fresno, Calif. For sale by the 
author. Cloth. 128 pp. Price, 75 cents. 

Mr. Huebner has made an important contribution to 
historical literature, giving an adequate, luminous, and 
highly interesting account of a little known chapter in 
American history. The settlements made by the Chris- 
tian Indians in the Tuscarawas Valley were the first 
civilized settlements in the present state of Ohio, and 
the history of these missions for the greater part of the 
period covered is virtually a history of that state. 

It is not generally known, except by close students 
of history, that it was through the influence of these 
missions that the Delaware Indians were kept at peace 
with the Americans during the Revolutionary War until 
the surrender of Burgoyne and the French alliance, 
when American independence was assured. Some 
prominent historians say that this was one of the great- 
est factors in determining the result of the Revolution. 

Heckewelder first visited Ohio in 1762, and stayed for 
some months in the Tuscarawas Valley. The first 
Protestant sermon preached in-Ohio was delivered by 
David Zeisberger in the Indian council house at New- 
comerstown March 14, 1771. The first church bell rung 
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in Ohio was on a church at Schoenbrunn, a Moravian 
mission one and one-half miles south of New Philadel- 
phia, in 1872. The old Indian town of Gnadenhutten 
was founded by a Mohican Indian convert October 9, 
1772. Captain White Eyes, a war chief of the Delaware 
Indians,-who lived a few miles south of Newcomers- 
town, O., was the first Indian to sign the first treaty 
the United States as a nation made with any Indian na- 
tion or tribe. It was signed at Pittsburg, Pa., Septem- 
ber 17, 1778. The massacre of Christian Indians at 
Gnadenhutten by a band of whites under Colonel Wil- 
liamson occurred March 8, 1782. The first white child 
born in Ohio was John Lewis Roth. He was born at 
Gnadenhutten July 4, 1774. 


AMERICAN HISTORY FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 
In Three Parts: From the Old World to the New, 
The Birth of the Nation, The Nation's Life and 
Progress. By Marguerite Stockman Dickson. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 
580 pp. Price, $1.00, net. 

This is an exceedingly interesting history, whether 
v.ewed from the standpoint of the pupil, the teacher, or 
the general reader. The literary style, the maps, the 
charts, the illustrations, the pedagogical methods and 
aevices, the size of the page, and the type are especially 
attractive. At the end of each chapter there are 
things to remember, things to read, things to do, and 
taings for your notebook. Publishers have lent every 
possible aid to the author in giving efficiency to her 
high ideals. 

BACTERIA IN FOODS. By Hiram H. Shepard. A 
Treatise on the Conservation of Health; or, The Sci- 
entific Preparation of Pure Food. Chicago: A. Flan- 
agan Company. Paper. Price, 15 cents. 

This little book, which may be read in an hour, is an 
important contribution to the literature much needed 
by teachers and schools. There are seven pages on 
bacteria that we think unequaled anywhere as to re- 
liability, completeness, clearness, and interest. In these 
pages is an admirable treatment of the three groups of 
bacteria, their forms and growth; how they may be de- 
stroyed; relatién of bacteria to the fertility of the soil; 
how decay increases fertility and the decay of fruits, 
vegetables, and meats. The rest of the book is given 
up to eighteen sections on foods, all interesting, inform- 
ing, and important. 


SCOTT’S FORTUNES OF NIGEL. Annotated by 
Stanley V. Makower. Oxford (Eng.) and New York: 
The Clarendon Press: 12mo. Cloth. 640 pp. Price, 
50 cents. 

Here we are in the court of King James, and in a 
time and amid customs that are certainly picturesque. 
The descriptions are by a hand that knew well how 
to make his portraiture fascinating. Scott’s inimitable 
genius is seen in every chapter, as he describes the 
borderland of a new regime, the slow and reluctant 
fusion of Scotch and English institutions, the rising im- 
portance of the citizen class, and other things of real 
historic value to the student to-day. It is said that 
Scott himself did not think of the work in the form in 
which it appeared, but Lockhart—his son-in-law—was 
his prospector and promoter. When Scott saw its possi- 
bilities he grasped the opportunity, and wrought out the 
romance with his usual masterful ability.. As there are 
many features and characters in the book that require 
explanation, the careful annotations of the editor are 
of the highest value. 


—_— 


VETTER GABRIEL. By Paul Heyse. Edited by 
Robert N. Corwin, with introduction, notes, and vo- 
cabulary. New York: Henry Holt & Co. Cloth. 216 
pp. 

Heyse is one of the modern school of German writers, 
and he is noted for his versatile style, his well-bal- 
anced and clever plots, his ability to visualize scene 
and action. “Vetter Gabriel” is based on the experience 
of a friend of the author in Italy, and it is intense, as 
are most of his stories. The vocabulary appended is 
larger than the average and the notes. are all that is 
necessary. 


THE CROSS OF HONOR. A novel. By Mary 
Openshaw. Boston: Small, Maynard, & Co. Cloth. 
12mo. 340 pp. Price, $1.20, net. 


A brilliant bit of fiction based upon episodes in Napo- . 
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leon’s campaigns, especially that of the winter in Poland 
during the war with Russia. The privations of the 
French troops and the cry of Poland for liberation are 
graphically told! But the story is tarnished by the at- 
tention given to the intrigue of Napoleon and a beau- 
tiful Polish countess. One cannot but wonder why. a 
woman can bring herself to write so unblushingly in 
defamation of her own sex, as this author does. The 
picture of Adrian Nicola, the youthful but manly Pole, 
who cannot be swerved from his integrity by any threat, 
nor lured by any purchase such as “The Cross of 
Honor,’ which the Little Corporal dangles before him as 
& bait, is especially strong. And Marguerite Renandin 
is a jewel, even though she is in the unattractive setting 
of poverty. 


ELEMENTS OF PLANE GEOMETRY. By Daniel A, 
Murray, professor of applied mathematics in McGill 
University. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
Cloth. 146 pp. 

This geometry has all the good qualities of the au- 
thor’s “Plane Geometry,” although it is somewhat 
shorter and the material is arranged somewhat differ- 
ently. The line definitions of the functions are ex- 
plained more fully, and the unit circle is used to a 
greater extent in this book than in the former one. 


A LIFE OF GENBRAL GRANT FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS. By Warren Lee Goss. New York: T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.50. 
Lincoln was the man of the hour. He was the great 

man in politics, diplomacy, and as such he will ever 
be admired by American citizens. But among the youth 
of the land Grant was the hero; children demand a hero 
of the battlefield. With great eagerness will they read 
such an account of the general as that told by Warren 
Lee Goss. His story of the man has all the charm of 
the tales that we hear from our grandfathers who were 
in the war, because Mr. Goss was in the war for four 
years himself, fighting under Grant. The picture of 
the honest, simple, and unpretentious general and 
president is indeed an inspiring one. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


A Beg mene news to be 


ties in every state in the 
Union. To be available, these contributions 
be short and comprehensive. Copy 
‘be received by the editor not later 
than Friday preceding date of issue. 








MEETINGS TO BB HELD. 


September 28-October 1: Kirksville, 

o., First Missouri Rural Life 

Conference; president, Dr. John R. 
Kirk. 


October 6, 7: City Superintendents’ 
Association, Madison, Wisconsin. 


October 6: Massachusetts Super- 
tendents’ Association, Worcester. 


October 13, 14: Western Wisconsin 
Association, LaCrosse; president, 
F. A. Cotton of LaCrosse. 


October 19-21: Vermont State Asso- 
ciation, Montp-lier; president, Su- 
perintendent E. M. Roscoe, 


Springfield. 

October 20: New Hampshire State 
Association, Concord; president, 
Superintendent Moore, 
Wolfboro. 


October 20, 21: Northwestern Wis- 
econsin Association, Eau Claire. 


October 25, 26, 27: Maine State 
Teachers’ Association, Augusta; 
president, Superintendent D. H. 
Perkins, Skowhegan. 


October 27: Connecticut State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Hartford and 
New Haven; secretary, 8S. P. Wil- 
lard, Colchester. 


November 1, 2, 3: Meeting of the 
North Dakota Educational Asso- 
ciation at Fargo; president, N. C. 
Macdonald, Valley City; secretary, 
C. R. Travis, Mayville. 


November 3: Essex County Teach- 
ers’ Association, Tremont Temple, 
Boston; president, C. F. Towne, 
Salem. 


November 3 and 4: Rhode Island 
Institute of Instruction; president, 
W. H. Holmes, Westerly. 


November 9-10: Kansas State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Topeka; presi- 
dent, M. E. Pearson. 


November 9-11: Missouri State Asso- 
elation, Hannibal; president, J. W. 
Withers, Teachers Oollege, St. 
Louls. 


November 9-11: Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association, Milwaukee; presi- 
dent, L. S. Keeley, Mayville. 


November 10, 11: Ohio Central As- 
sociation, Cincinnati. 


November 9-12: lowa State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Des Moines. 
Iowa. President, Fred Mahannah, 
Mason City; secretary, O. E . Smith 
Indianola. 


November 27, 28, 29: New York 
State Teachers’ Association, l)- 
‘bany; George P. Bristol, president. 


November 30, December 1, 2: 
Southern Educational Association, 
Houston, Texas; president, M. A. 
Cassidy, Lexington, Ky.;  secre- 
tary, William F. Feagin, Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 


December 27, 28, 29: Indiana State 
Association, Indianapolis. 


April 19, 20: Centra] Missouri Asso- 
ciation, Warrensburg, Mo.; secre- 
tary, T. R. Luckett, Sedalia. 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


ORONO. 4H. G. Bell, professor 
of agronomy in the college of agri- 
eulture of the University of Maine, 
resigned to accept an important po- 
sition with the National Fertilizer 
Company. Professor G. FE. Sim- 
mons, who has been in charge of the 
department of farm management, 
succeeds Professor Bell. Mr. 
Schoppe, who has had charge of the 
poultry work in the Agricultura) 
College of Montana, comes to the 
university as assistant professor of 
animal industry, to succeed Profes- 
sor W. A. Brown, who leaves to take 
a position in the agricultural de- 
partment of Ontario. Professor G. 
A. Drew, since 1900 in charge of the 
department of biology, has resigned 
to accept a permanent position as 
resident director of the biological 
station at Woods Hole, Mass. Dr. 
M. A. Chrysler, for the past two 
years professor of botany in the 
department of biology, has been 
made the successor of Dr. Drew. 
Professor R. J. Sprague of the de- 
partment of economics has_ been 
granted leave of absence for one 
year. Dr. G. W. Stephens from the 
University of Wisconsin has been 
made acting professor of economics 
for one year. 


AUGUSTA. In compliance with 
the terms of the act to encourage in- 
dustrial education passed by the 
last legislature, the trustees of the 
state normal schools have taken 
steps to introduce immediately into 
the several normal schools courses 
in domestic science. Courses in 
manual training are already in 
operation in all of the state normal 
schools. It is the purpose of the 
trustees to extend the manual train- 
ing course in the Gorham Normal 
school one year so as to afford an 
opportunity to persons who may de- 
sire to qualify as directors in that 
branch. The course in household 
arts in Farmington Normal schoo! 
will be so extended as to provide 
opportunity for persons who wish to 
qualify as directors of domestic sci- 
ence. A general director of broad 
experience has been engaged to su- 
pervise the course. Under the dl- 
rection of the state superintendent 
of schools the director will be at the 
service of local school authorities 
desiring advice relative to the intro- 
duction of this course. The course 
at Farmington will cover three 
years’ work. The aim is to make it 
practical and applicable, not only in 
towns and villages, but in rural dis- 
tricts as well. The first year’s work 
will consist of elementary sewing, 
garment making, textiles, elemen- 
tary cooking, and table service. The 
second year’s work consists of ad- 
vanced cookery, menu making, mar- 
keting, laundry work, and _ dress- 
making. Students having taken 
the two-years’ course or its equiva- 
lent and found to be especially 
fitted for work in domestic science, 
may take the third year’s course, 
thus fitting themselves to be domes- 
tic science teachers. Actual prac- 
tice in teaching will be given in thé 
model classes of the normal school. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
BROCKTON. Headmaster Whit- 


comb reports over 1,300 in the high 
school. Fourteen new teachers in- 
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crease the faculty to _ fifty-two. 
Military drill and the cadet battalion 
have been discontinued. A com- 
pulsory gymnasium course for both 
sexes is in the way of a substitute. 


BOSTON. The disagreement over 
the location for the new $600,000 
High School of Commerce has been 
settled. The building will be lo- 
cated in the Fenway on Audubon 
road. 


Five new schoolhouses are 
construction in this city, although 
it is not expected that the enroll- 
ment will show a great increase. 


CAMBRIDGE. Among the en- 
tering class at Harvard this year 
will be a boy named Lionel Harvard 
from London, England. Mr. Har- 
vard is not a direct descendant of 
John Harvard, the founder, but 1s 
undoubtedly of the same _ family. 
This is the first instance of the 
name being enrolled among the un- 
dergraduates. 


CHICOPEE. An increased regis- 
tration in the schools was comfort- 
ably cared for. Among the changes 
in the curriculum is the lengthening 
of the commercial course from two 
to four years. 


DEDHAM. The public schools 
opened with an enrollment of 1,900. 
The high school entering class is @ 
record-breaker, 250. 


MELROSE. Lorne D. Hulsman 
is the new high school principal, 
succeeding William C. Whiting, 
who goes to Plymouth. 

, All schools will have one session 
this year, the grades from 8.30 to 


under 


12.30 and the high school from 8 
to 1. 
QUINCY. The schools opened 


with an enrollment of about 6,000, 
an increase of 400. 


SALEM. The public schools: 
opened with an enrollment of about 


5,500, an increase of 300 over last 
year. . 
SPRINGFIELD. According to 


the Springfield Republican it is the 
intention of Bishop T. D. Beaven to 
have one ‘central Catholic high 
school in this city to accommodate 
those who would under the present 
system attend the high school de- 
partments in the different parochial} 
schools. 


The schools opened with an appre- 
ciable increase in enrollment. On 
the first day seventy-five were regis- 
tered at the new vocational school. 
The. high school attendance was 
1,500. 


WAKEFIELD. The high schoo) 
enrollment this year is 386. A new 
building will be needed before next 
year. 


WORCESTER. ‘There are 23,000 
pupils enrolled, an increase of 300. 
The increase would have been much 
greater had not the initial schoo! 
age been raised from five to six. 

A trade schoo] for girls opens in 
September in this city, with Miss 
Cleo Murtland as director. Instruc- 
tion will be given in three kinds of 
sewing—home, seamstress work, 


_ and work for helpers in establish- 


ments. Machine operating as done 
in factories for women’s clothing 
will also be taught as well as milli- 
nery, domestic science, and business 
forms of common school branches. 
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CONNBCTICUT. 

BRIDGEPORT. Frank L, Glynn 
succeeds Alfred P. Fletcher as su- 
perintendent of the state trade 
school at Bridgeport. Mr. Glynn 
has been supervisor of the Albany, 
N. Y., trade school. Mr. Fletcher 
pecomes the assistant superintend- 
ent of schools at Rochester, N. Y., 
with especial charge of the indus- 





trial and vocational departments. 
CENTRAL STATES. 
ILLINOIS. 
OAK PARK. The school increase 


is ten per cent. There are 3,000 in 
the grades and 1,000 in the high 
school. 


STREATOR. Illinois is unfortu- 
nate in the loss of Superintendent 
M. G. Clark of the Streator schools, 
who has gone to the superintend- 
ency of the schools in Sioux City. 
Iowa. Mr. Clark’s work has been 
especially commendable and aggres- 
sive along administrative lines. 


SPRINGFIELD. The Spring- 
field public schools boast of a 


teacher who has just completed her 
fiftieth year of teaching, Miss Mary 
T. Sell. Her record of attendance 
at school and at all teachers’ meet- 
ings is remarkable. 


CHICAGO. The first day of 
school 233,000 enrolled. They expect 
320,000 by the last of the month. 
The first day was the largest ever. 
In the high schools 17,134 the first 
day as against 15,731 last year. 
There are six new buildings. 
Twenty years ago the first manual 
high school opened with ninety-two 
students. To-day there are more 
than 4,000 in the three boys’ schools. 
The new trade bigh school for girls 
opened with seventy-six. 

Forty-five amateur farmers of 
Forest Glen will exhibit the result 
of their summer’s work in a minia- 
ture “county fair.” The “agricul- 
turists” are all children of Forest 
Glen, ranging in age from nine to 
fifteen years. The exhibition will 
close the second and most successful 
year of the Forest Glen agricultural 
contest. 

WISCONSIN. 

COLUMBUS. Roy Heindell of 
New Lisbon succeeds Superintendent 
Fred Thomson, who goes to 


Menomonie, succeeding G. W. 
Works. 

PLATTVILLE. Thomas Gentle, 
principal of the Normal Training 


school, goes to a similar position In 


the Monmouth, Oregon, Normal 
school. 

MILWAUKEE. This city is to 
have a boys’ trade school, with a 


building which will cost $200,0v0. 


NEBRASKA. 

NORFOLK. Superintendent Fred 
M. Hunter of this place has been ap- 
pointed dean of the School of Agri- 
culture, State University, Lincoln. 
He entered upon his new duties Sep- 
tember 1. 

WAYNE. The State Normal school 
at this place has had a good attend- 
ance at its summer session and is en- 
rolling a record class for the year 
1911-1912. 


OMAHA. Much as the school 
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people and the general public regret 
the departure of Dr. Davidson, there 
is a universal feeling that his suc- 
cessor, Mr. Graff, will handle the 
position creditably. Two of his ac- 
complishments—the appointment of 
Miss Belle M. Ryan as assistant su- 
perintendent at an increase of $900 
in salary and the appointment of 
Miss Kate A. McHugh to succeed 
him in the high school—have met 
with the heartiest approval. 


PERU. The State Normal school 
here graduated 170 this year. It Is 
reported that all have secured posi- 
tions and that their salaries average 
$62.00 a month. 


KANSAS. 


TOPEKA. It is proposed to ask 
the legislature for an art commis- 
sion similar to the text-book com- 
mission for the purpose of selecting 
copies of real works of art, suitable 
for hanging in the country school- 
houses of the state. 


INDIANA. 


INDIANAPOLIS. 
Mirick, who has been known in 
New England for his work in 
Worcester Academy, in a Massa- 
chusetts educational district super- 
intendency, and in the faculty of 
New Hampshire Normal school, Is 
acting superintendent here. 


SULLIVAN. Richard Park, who 
has been lecturing at the State Uni- 
versity, has been superintendent of 
Sullivan county longer than any 
other county superintendent in the 
state has been in office. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE. On _ Sep- 
tember 4 the new high school build- 
ing was opened. Its floor space 
covers .approximately an acre, and 
the window space about an eighth 
of an acre. The following partial 
list of the features gives an idea of 
the up-to-date equipment: Vacuum 
cleaner, automatic clock system, 137 
electric lights, cooking, sewing, 
woodworking, science, and domestic 


George A. 


art rooms with bed and bath and 
women teachers’ rooms. The total 
cost was $92,500. 
IOWA. 
MASON CITY. Memorial Unil- 


versity, which was founded here ten 
years ago by the Sons of Veterans of 
the nation at a cost of $100,000, will 
be permanently closed. This action 
is taken in view of the decision of 
the grand encampment of the Sons 
of Veterans at Rochester, N. Y., to 
sever the relations of the organiza- 
tion with the institution. The Iowa 
delegation, backed by western dele- 
gations, asked for a twenty cents 
per capita tax to support the school. 
This was refused by a_ vote of 
ninety-nine to forty. The trustees 
say the school will be sold in the 
near futere. 


OHIO 


William Henry Scott, LL. D., who 
retired on a Carnegie pension June 
30, was president of the Ohio State 
University from 1883 until 1895, 
when he retired from the presidency 
and continued as professor of philos- 
ophy. Twenty-seven years of contin- 
uous service in the university made 
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AN EVENT 


IN THE 


Map a4 Globe World 


With the coming of our New 
Itlustrated Map and Globe Cata- 
logue, school superintendents and 
teachers have a rare opportunity 
to study in the fullest way the 
needs of their schools, and to sup- 
ply them. 

The catalogue, the largest and 
most complete ever published by 
any map house in the world, con- 
tains everything in the shape of 
maps and globes from 





The Columbian Series of 
Political Maps and the 
Physical Series 


used in New England Schools, to 
a deep sea globe for the study of 
oceanography. 

As a detailed description gives 
an exact and satisfying idea of 
each chart, the buyer may order 
with full confidence as to the 
character of his purchase. 






















Note the List 


Relief Maps, Physical Maps 
State Maps, Historical Maps 
Language Maps, Classical Maps 
Outline Maps, Library Maps 
Relief Globes, Physical Globes 
Political Globes, Slated Globes 
Celestial Globes, Library Globes 
The Jones Model of the Earth 


Beside supplying the Kie pert 
maps of Germany, and Stanford 
maps of England we import any- 
thing further that may be desired 
in foreign maps. 


Salem, Massachusetts, on the Map 
Question 


“Salem, Mass.—As a part of the equip- 
ment of the new high schoo! building, 
the board has purchased a complete out- 
fit of celestial and terestrial maps, 
globes and charts costing approx imately 
$500. The expense was met by the 
building fund. The Salem equipment 
consists of the Rand McNally maps.” 


School Board Journal, 





Write for Catalogue 


Rand McNally & Company 


CHICAGO 






NEW YORK 
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Orders for the 
“HOLDEN BOOK COVERS” 


in July and August were larger than in any two months of 
our 42 YEARS’ BUSINESS. Unless we 


Saved School Boards Money 


Our business would decline instead of increasing. WHY longer de- 
lay in adopting the “HOLDEN SYSTEM” !! It takes PERFECT care 
of both Outside and Inside. 











tt Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


Dr. Scott an indelible part of the 
record of education in Ohio. His 
integrity of character, his devotion 


to his work, his abiding interest in 
all the questions of scholarship, and 
his co-operative spirit with the 
ether institutions of the state made 
for him a record without parallel 
and one to which the university may 
¢eall attention with pride and satis- 
faction as without blemish. 


The State supervisors of agricul- 
ture, appointed by State School Com- 
missioner Frank D. Miller, have be- 
gun their work. There are four 
supervisors: Lester S. Ivins, for the 
Southwestern district; H. L. 
Goll, for the Northwestern district; 


S. A. Harbourt, for the North- 
eastern district; and J. R. 
Clarke, for the Southeast- 


ern district. Under the provisions of 
the Cahill law these men first will 
take up work af teachers’ institutes, 
at which they will have about five 
weeks’ lecture work over Ohio. In 
the lectures the supervisors give in- 
structions in the teaching of agrl- 
culture in the public schools, and ex- 
plain how this branch can be in- 
cluded in the regular course of study. 
The supervisors have prepared an 
elementary course in agriculture. 
Under the new law, boards of edu- 
eation outside regular city districts 
will adopt a text-book in agriculture 
for use in their schools. It is the in- 
tention of the supervisors to aid the 
teachers by instructions in the course 
of study, which will suggest what to 
teach and how to teach it. The super- 
visors will also prepare a bulletin for 
each season’s school work in which 
suggestions will be given to the 
teachers as to what work should be 
assigned to the pupils in fall, winter, 
and spring. The supervisors will 
make as many personal calls to each 
school in their district as may be 
possible in order to aid the teachers 
in handling the course of agriculture 
and also to encourage the pupils to 
study agriculture, and learn more 
about their own life on the farm. 
The supervisors will visit and ad- 
dress farmers’ institutes and will 
contribute articles on agriculture to 
the teachers’ and farmers’ journals 
of the state. Reports will be made 
to the state school commissioner 
what they may find to be the best 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS, Mixes c. HOLDEN, secy. 


method of teaching agriculture in 
their several districts, and the state 
superintendent in turn will give 
this advice direct to the teachers 
when occasion demands. 
LANCASTER. Dr. 8. H. Layton 
has been elected for a two-year 
term as superintendent of the Lan- 
caster schools, to succeed H. A. Cas- 
sidy, who goes to the Pacific coast 


FOR SALE 


A numberof shares of the 7 per cent. 
Preferred Stock of 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO. 


Fer further information address X, 
P O. Box 371, Boston. 


EMERSON 
College of Oratory 





HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Ora , Literatmre, and 
in America. It a to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own powert in 
expression, whether as a creative thinker orap 
interpreter. A beautiful new building. fum- 
mer sessions. Catalogue and full infermation 
onapplication to 

HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 

HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS, 

now BOSTON ,MASS. 


WANTED. HIGH GRADE SCHOOL MAN 
5 Well located in New England 
To act as General Agent in N. E, States for our 


School Maps and Manikins 


A distinctly Superior Set of Maps 
in a distinctly Superior Map Case 


and Y AGGY Ss, altogether the b 


Manikin ever published 
WESTERN PUBLISHING HOUSE, - - - CHICAGO 


Address J. B. CHIZOME, Sec’y., Boston, Mass., General Delivery. 
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Something new in drawing studies. 


A GRADED COURSE IN MECHANICAL DRAWING 


FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 
Designed by EDMUND KBTCHUN 


These drawings have been planned especially for the busy teacher. They 
offer a practical means of presenting to the class aseries of mechanical draw- 
ings which develop the idea of how Working Drawings are made, of accurate 
measuring, neatness, and good arrangement. No models or solids are needed 
and the objects are such as can be made with few tools. These drawings make 
meohanical drawing practical in schools where it has heretofore been prohibi- 
tive because of a lack of justsuch explicit lessons as are found in this course. 

_ Four sets, for Grades Six, Seven, Eight, and Nine. pe, set, 25 cents. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Atlanta, San Francisco; Chicago: Thomas Charlee Com- 
pany, 80 Wabash Avenue; Kansas City: Hoover Bros, (Agemts), 418 E. 9th Street. 
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to engage in school work. Dr. Lay- 
ton’s career as a progressive school 
man has been highly successful 


COLUMBUS. Superintendent J. 
A. Shawan is to be provided with 
an official automobile. In a city of 
200,000 it is indispensable for a man 
who has the habit of visiting schools 
faithfully. 

Twenty teachers have resigned. 
Most of them are to be married. 
Seventeen teachers have a year’s 
leave of absence for study and 
travel. 

Medical inspection is planned. 

School enrollment has increased 
1,200. 

At a meeting of the board of edu- 
eation of Columbus, May 17, $10,000 
was voted to equip a new trade 
school. 

NEWARK J. VD. Simpkins, 
who retires from the superintend- 
ency here,is one of the keenest, most 
vigorous, and valuable school offi- 
cials in the state, and is so regarded 
by his co-workers all over the State. 

CLEVELAND. The situation in 
this city is about as bad as it could 
well be. There has been nothing 
quite like it in any other city. It is 
wholly beyond the possibilities of 
anyone outside understanding the 
true inwardness of it. Persons for 
whom we have the highest regard 
are on both sides of this question. 
They all think the end of the world 
will come if the other side wins. 
From an outside professional stand- 
point it looks like a most unfortunate 
situation. It is to be hoped that be- 
tween now and election day there 
will be a getting together of the best 
people. The Cleveland Leader is 
in the open for Mr. Elson and for 
members of the board who will sup- 
port his policies. Here is its sum- 
ming up of the case: “Nothing could 
be more hypocritical and inconsis- 
tent than the objections to the pro- 
posed political activity of the public 
school teachers next fall, which come 
from those who worked for the pas- 
sage of the Sawicki law last spring. 
That law was expressly designed to 
make the office of the superintend- 
ent of schools a political prize to be 
fought for in the usual way of poll- 
tics. It was aimed at Superintend- 
ent Elson, and no one else. There 
was no demand for any such law 
anywhere in the state outside of 
Cleveland, and the entire driving 
force behind it came from those who 
were bent upon getting Mr. Elson. 
Under such circumstances those who 
like his administration of the 
schools have no choice. They can 
do no less than fight in the coming 
eampaign for those candidates for 
the school board who favor the head 
of the teaching force and against 
those who are his enemies, especially 
his cautious and elusive foes who 
will try to conceal their hostility 
and seek to win votes from both 
sides. It is an unfortunate condition 
which is likely to entail serious evils, 
but the teachers who are loyal to 
their chief are not responsible for the 
situation. Those who brought 
politics into the schools in the form 
of an unseemly fight for an office of 
great importance to the teaching 
force are the politicians, of both 
sexes, who devised and ‘put across’ 
the wholly political Sawicki law.” 

Five open-air schools are to 
be established at the various 
school buildings for the bene- 


fit of pupils who are in need of 
the special advantages the open-air 
schools provide. In addition to the 
open-air schools, the board has de- 
cided to establish at every school 
building a “cold air’ room, in which 
will be assembled anaemic children 
who are in need of the bracing ef- 
fects of cold air while doing their 
work. The board «members have 
warmly supported the plans of the 
medical department to develop that 
department along the lines given 
and promised to provide all the 
funds possible for the continued 
enlargement of the work.- The sur- 
vey for the purpose of obtaining 
more open-air schools has been prac- 
tically completed by the tubercular 
expert of the medical department, 
and a detailed report has been made 
showing the need of open-air schools 
in the various districts of the city. 
The schools will be opened at the 
buildings where the present need 
seems greatest, the general plan be- 
ing to cover the city in a compre- 
hensive manner with the schools af- 
fording the open-air treatment. In 
order to make the work effective in 
the highest degree the board of edu- 
cation has invited the co-operation 
of other organizations interested in 
that line of work. The medical de- 
partment of the schools will work 
in conjunction with the efforts - of 
the city board of health, the Anti- 
Tuberculosis League, and the Gon- 
gress of Mothers. Pupils for these 
open-air schools are chosen by the 
representatives of the medical de- 
partment and the teachers. 
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SOUTHERN STATES. 


ALABAMA. 


RAGLAND. This town will get 
the $5,000,000 industrial school for 
white children, which is to be es- 
tablished by the southern bureau of 
education with funds to be given by 
John D. Rockefeller, the Russell 
Sage Foundation, Mrs. B. H. Harrt- 
man, and others. Ragland offered 
5,000 acres for the site, 200 lots in 
town, water-power, and other con- 
siderations. 


TEXAS. 


HOUSTON. An organization of 
alumni of the. University of Texas 
and others interested in higher edu- 
cation in this state has for its ob- 
jects: (1) To stimulate thought and 
create and arouse aspiration for 
higher education in Texas; (2) to 
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attract the best thought and atten- 
tion of aspiring persons engaged in 
educational work throughout the 
United States and Emrope; (4) tw 
inform the people of Texas that the 
organization, through the commit- 
tees, is going to investigate, delib- 
erate upon, and advise the people of 
Texas what the extent of the phys- 
ical institution should be, and what 
adequate means of maintenance 
should be provided; this is the re- 
stricted office and purpose of the 
organization which will be accom- 
plished by the application of modern 
business and scientific methods of 
inquiry, investigation, and determi- 
nation; (5) the coneeption and defi- 
nition of a curriculum, thorough- 
going and modern ifn all its details, 
comprehending the various activi- 
ties of a modern commonwealth or- 
ganization. Subscriptions are _ so- 
licited for this notable investigation 
work, and details may be had from 
the Offices of the organization in the 
Carter building, Houston. 


TENNBSSED. 


MURFREESBORO. The State 
Normal school was dedicated here 
on September 11. 

JOHNSON OITY. 8 G. Gil- 
breath, the president of the new 














Institute of 
Musical Art of the 


City of New York 


120 Claremont Avenue 


Frank Damrosch - - Director 


SPECIAL COURSES FOR SUPER- 
VISORS OF MUSIC IN PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 

Thomas Tapper - - Principal 


EXAMINATIONS: 
September 30; October 4. 4 to 6 p.m, 


ENROLLMENT : 
September 25 to October 5. 


Prospectus of Supervisors’ Course 
mailed on application. 








HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





fhe Fisk Teachers’ Agencies .°.".". 


New York, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 
Weckingioa, 1505 Penn. Ave. 


Chicago, 39 Jackson Blvd. 
Denver, Col., 405 Cooper ~ Los Angeles, Cal., 238 Dougias Bidg. 
g: 


Berkeley, Cat., 2142 Shattuck Ave. 


Portland, Ore., 611 Swetiand 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
Mass. For both sexes, For catalogue 
address the Principal, A.C. Boypen, M. A. 





‘QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, Massachusetts, 

Coeducational. Department for the peda- 
gogical and technical training of teachers of 
the commercial subjects. . ASBURY Prr- 





Che James F. McCullough Ceachers’ Agency 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 
All calls for teachers direct from school autborities. Positive personal recommenda- 
tions. Competent teachers in demand. eo FEE, $1.00. WHE US. 


JACKSON BOULEVA 


HICAGO 





THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGEN 


623 So, Wabash AY- 
Chicago, Ill. 


C. J. Albert, Manager 


jg ae Pompe year. Best Fer erin ae 


our new booklet ‘* 


asaB 
Washington; Idaho Building, Bo 


, Idaho. 


everywhere our 
ss." Western 


Tmanent clients. YOU want 
ces, Realty Building, Spokane, 





MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Assistant Manager. 


The Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
Established 1890 


Supplies Teachers for Public and Private Schools in all lines of work. 


on twenty years of successful experience. 
6 BEACON STREET, TON 


Reputation founded 


Telephone Connection 





THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
(The Teachers’ Co-operative Assn. of New Engiand. 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop. 
mstablished 18385. 


8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 
Telephone, Hay. 975- 








Some New Books. 





Title. 


Firebrands 
Lose Blitter 
The Spiritual Bignisoaape 
The Substance of Socialism 
Sociology Applied to Practical Politics 
The Career of the Child 
Readings in Political Science 
Soames *s Napoleon I ( i 

ournier n I (2 vols.).. 
Music and Musicians .. ........ 
Historical Atlas 


A 

Ch 

The Aeroplene 
The Suk: Their Language and Folk Lore. .... 
Unfigured Harmovy 

Caesar’s Conquest of Gaul 

The Ne’er-Do-Well 


normal school established here, was 
formerly state superintendent and 
comes here from the _ superinten- 
dency of Chattanooga. The estab- 
lishing of these four normal schools 
is one of the greatest educational! 
events in the history of Tennessee. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

ALBANY. Governor Dix has 
vetoed the bill to appropriate $10,- 
000 for establishing a state school of 
sanitary science and public health 
at Cornell University. 

A state college of forestry has 
been established at Syracuse Unl- 
versity, and the sum of $55,000 has 
been appropriated for it. The legis- 
lature several years ago refused to 
continue to support the college of 
forestry at Cornell University. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
WHEELING. Superintendent H. 
B. Work has been appointed upon 

the state board of education. 


Author. 


Martin & Davis “* “ “ “ 
Stolze 
of Modern Socialism Spargo B. W. 


White & serge J. B. Lippincott Co, Phila. 


Publisher. 


Griffith Little, Brown & Co., Boston § 
Eastman ‘ “ a . 
Cox “ a) “ “ 


Price. 
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SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 


LOS ANGELES. This city is to 
have a vocational school this fall. 
Trades will be taught half the day 
and academic subjects the remain- 
der of the day. Harry Rea of the 
mechanical department of the Man- 
ual Arts high school is head of the 
school. J. C. Beswick takes his 
place in the Manual Arts high 
school. 


SAN DIEGO. Principal S. T. 
Black of the State Normal school was 
succeeded by Edward L. Hardy, who 
has been principal of the San Diego 
high school. He is making a dis- 
tinct success of the normal school. 


BERKELEY. The summer school 
eourses in playground work and 
dancing at the University of Cali- 
fornia proved to be very popular this 
year. There were about 1,000 pupils 
who will soon be teachers and there 
were a large number of children who 
took advantage of the model play- 
ground. 


STOCKTON. Gayard Carlisle, 
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the efficient science teacher who 
taught in the Kern County High 
school last year, has been appointed 
deputy county superintendent, to as- 
sist Superintendent Robert L. Stock- 
ton in caring for the schools of that 
great county. 


SACRAMENTO. The state print- 
ing office of California, long the sub- 
ject of more or less severe criticism, 
is now undergoing a legislative 
“probe” in connection with the 
manufacture of the state series of 
text-books. If it is fully exposed to 
the “lime light,” perhaps this state 
text-book idiocy will be abolished. 


NEVADA. 


RENO. This is the only city in 
the state with medical inspection. 

George A. Bartlett, former con- 
gressman from Nevada, has _ en- 
tered the freshman class of the Uni- 
versity of Nevada. He will spe- 
cialize in general chemistry, miner- 
alogy, and mining, and will spend 
four hours each day in University 
hall. He says he won’t play foot- 
ball. Bartlett is a leading Democrat 
in Nevada, and is spoken of as a 
probable candidate for governor in 
1914. He is forty-one years old. He 
was congressman-at-large from Ne- 
vada from 1907 to 1911.—Springfield 
Republican. 
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FOREIGN, 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


MANILA. A remarkable feature 
of the educational work at present is 
the popularity into which industrial 
work has grown. Requests for new 
industrial schools are being received 
from more school districts than the 
government bureau in this city can 
supply. 


den 
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from 55,000 to 60,000 operatives are 
at work now in these towns who 
were idle a fortnight ago. 


THE CHOLERA MENACE. 


If the Italian authorities are tak- 
ing any energetic measures to check 
the spread of the cholera the fact 
does not show itself in the mortality 
returns. During the last week in 
August, according to the official fig- 
ures, there were 1,635 new cases of 
cholera in Italy, and 598 deaths. 
Since the beginning of the present 
year the total deaths from cholera 
number more than 30,000. In Con- 
stantinople the disease is working 
great havoc, and the Turkish gov- 
ernment has determined to raze 
hundreds of old houses which are 
sources of contagion. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. | 


HOUDINI AT B. F. KEITH'S. 


After a sensational three-years’ 
tour of the globe, during which 
period he has covered himself with 
fresh laurels in every civilized land 
under the sun, Harry Houdini, the 
world-famous jail breaker, returns 
to B. F. Keith’s theatre next week. 
Since his last appearance here 
Houdini has demonstrated that it is 
practically impossible for bolts, 
bars, locks, and stone or iron walls 
to hold him captive. During his 
stay in Holland Houdini escaped 
from a cell in the Amsterdam city 
prison, where he had been shackled 
to the wall by the local police, and 
in St. Petersburg he eseaped from 
the steel van used for the transpor- 
tation of dangerous political prison- 
ers from the courts to the imperial 
prisons. For this engagement Hou- 
dini has evolved a new feat, more 
incredible than any that have pre- 
ceded it. He is placed in an _ atir- 
tight galvanized iron can filled to 
the brim with water, into which he 
is securely locked with six locks. 
While Houdini is in this helpless 
condition the can is placed and se- 
eurely locked within a heavy her- 
metically-sealed iron-bound wooden 
ehest, from which the wizard es- 
eapes in an incredibly short space of 
time. Among the big features are 
little Lord Roberts, the wee singer 
and dancer, who is only twenty-two 
inches high; the Four Huntings in 
“The Fool House”; the Three White 
Kuhns, melody monarchs from the 
West; Sully and Hussey, two 
Quincy boys in “The Sportsman and 
the Valet”; Corinne Francis, singing 
comedienne; and other features yet 
to be announced. 


” 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The September issue of the At- 
lantic Monthly opens with an illu- 
minating commentary made by Gen- 
eral Sherman on his own record. 
An appealing article sets forth the 
philosophy of the handicapped as 
it is taught by physical disability and 
suffering. There are serious papers 
on Bishop Hare as “An Apostle to 
the Sioux,” by M. A. DeéWolfe 
Howe; “‘Aristocratic and Democratic 
Education,” by Abraham Flexner; 
and one on “The Indeterminate Sen- 
tence,” by a prisoner. But the num- 
ber has a decidedly summery and 
pleasant tone, owing to half a dozen 
readable essays in the best Atlantic 
style. There are four stories in the 
issue, among them a highly unusual 
Narrative of a Russian girl by Mary 
Antin, a writer wholly unknown to 
the magazines; “Suzanne,” a true 
story, by Wilfred T. Grenfell; a new 
story of “Ezekiel,” by Lucy Pratt; 
and “The Pipes of Commerce,” by 
Edwina Stanton Babcock. There 
are poems by Fannie Stearns Davis 
and Amy Lowell, and an exception- 
ally full Contributors’ Club. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
MA seems a long way off to go for a teacher of manual training, and yet out of 
forty applicants whom Supt. Batcheller of Dunkirk interviewed in August, 
1911, for this important ges in the city schools, the man selected was from Birming- 
ham, Ala., recommended by us. It has been the distinctive feature of the work of this 
Agency to be sure just what qualifications T0 didate possessing just those qualifications. 
were wanted, and to recommend the can- He may be in New York or in Maine or in 
Texas or in Oregon, but if his record is here and ig vouched for we can recommend him 
confidently. Sometimes we do not have the right man at the salary offered, but in that 
case we say so. When we say, “This is the man for you,” it means something. Ex- 
rienced school officers come to us for teachers as they go to a tailor NEW Y ORK 
or their clothes, assured of a perfect fit, whether in Florida or in 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
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T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fitth Avenue 


New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 


Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT, Mer. 





MERICAN:: : TEACHERS’ AGENCY iioauees ' Colleges, 

and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools to parents. Call om 
or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


Supplies College men and women op» 
shert notice for high grade positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph or 
Phone. No advance fee. 


PECIALISTS with gooa general education wanted for department work im 
High, Preparatory and Norma] Schools and Colleges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. G e teachers with ability to teach some Sugroves RyB~ 
tem of music and drawing secure feap ep! $60 to $70 per month. For eae 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, KR. L. MYERS & CO., 
Lemayne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa., 230 Empire Building, Denver, Colo. 
411 Rhodes Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 











SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 


HENRY SABIN, Fouaded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. SABIN 
Pres. Sec. and Treas. 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we cap 
do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ° “:.2Sncccon'strece, Boston 


Send for Agency Manual menttoning this publication. 





HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
people. Free registration to reliable candidates. 


OCOHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 


A superior agency for superiog 
Services free to schoo! officials 


238 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 





The Northwestern Teachers’ Agency 
gr1o-g11 Providence Building, Duluth, Minn. 
We have some excellent positions for some excellent teachers. Write for terms. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in obtaining 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel &St., Albany, N. ¥. 

















ENDOWED SCHOOL 


wa large recouraes, in new Engst, ae 
fis, beys or girks, for departmen 
tiful cons surroundings, excellent 


Tuition low, with allowance towards sohelar- 
ships. Address 







; Winship We have unequaled facilities for piacing teachers me 


every part ef the country. 





WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 6 Beacon St.,Boston 


Teachers’ 6 Beacon St. » « «+ Boston, Mass. 
Agency Long distames Telephone. avenger a 
be BOSOSSOO O64 OED DO 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


The Only National Educational Weekly 
Published in This Country 





It alone gives the National News promptly. 


It alone gives the Latest of the Best and the Best of the Latest in Education 
everywhere. 


It is the only magazine that gives account of all that is being done for children 


‘of school age in school and out. 


It gives all in sociology that is educational, 


It is the one magazine that deals promptly with all educational campaigns the 
country over. 


Readers of the Journal of Education are never ignorant of anything professional 
that they should know. 


We want your friends to see it. Please send us a list of those who should 
read it and we will send sample copies. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
6 BEACON ST. 




















SIMPLE PROBLEMS 


IN 


INDUSTRIAL ARITHMETIC 


GRAMMAR GRADES 
By BRENELLE HUNT 


Principal Model School Vepartment of State Normal School, Bri¢ ge water, Mass. 


A SERIES OF LESSONS WITH ILLUSTRATIONS ON 1HE FOLLOWING SUBJECTS 
Glass Cutting, School Desk, Making Picture Frames, Manufacture of Pins, Printers’ Prob- 
lems, Circular Saw, Use of Lumber, Manufacture of Boxes, Board Measure, Framing Floers, 


Wallis and Roofs, Manufacture of Wire Nails, Study of Wages, Determining the Price of a 
Pair of Shoes. 


THE PURPOSE OF THIS BOOK IS 
To emphasize the processes which are best adapted to develop the habits upon which 
vocational efficiency depends. 


To promote intelligent ovservation and study of the common things which skilled labor 
has produced. 


To bring the pupil into the closest possible contact with the materials used, basing all 
mathematical computations, whenever possible, on first hand measurements. 

To teach practical things, as the economical cutting up of materials, methods of combining 
for strength and economy, devices for overcoming the natural defects in material used, also the 
cost of material, wages, estimating, etc. 

To utilize the most available material, to emphasize constructive processes, to furnish 
opportunity for making first-hand measurements,. to draw and interpret simple diagrams, to 
furnish drill in fundamental operations, and at the same time to give some useful information. 


Paper. Price 25 cents. Single copy, postpaid, 30 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 
é BEACON STREET, BOSTON 

















